STATESMAN.  Tin-  most  fully-Jratiin-d,  ixTh'ct-priiitiiij; 
»  lt“cfric  proportioiial-spaciiin  tyiK  writt-r  in  llio  world. 
Electric.  'I'lu-  Kkmin(;h)n  Kloctric  is  flu*  Hroatest  short 
flit  «‘Vfr  dfvisfd  for  tho  IfarniiiK  of  typinj;. 

NOISELESS.  Rkmingion  Noiski.kss  typiiijr  nflfcts  the 
liiKlifst  rffiiu-iiifiit  of  typing  skill,  foaturf-s  the  e.\fhisi\e 
“pressure  printing”  principle. 

STANDARD.  Hkminc.ton  Si  ami.mu)  —  the  most  highly 
resi)onsi\’i“,  siniMithly  rhythmic  manual  tyix-writer  avail- 


luliicators  anti  husine.s.sinen  agree  — the  more  versatile 
the  typist,  tlie  more  vahialtle  the  employee.  And  since 
it  takes  four  different  typewriters  to  handle  the  typing 
needs  of  hnsiness  today,  no  typing  course  is  complete 
witlu)nt  training  on  all  4  —  Rkminoton®  St.\tks.\ian', 
Electric,  Noiski.k.ss®  and  ST.\M).\ni)®  typewriters. 
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DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


NEW  DITTO*  SURE-PEED  SYSTEM 

FEEDING  MECHANISM 

MAKES  EVERYONE  AN  EXPERT! 


HOW! 


Address. 


New  DITTO  Sure-Feed  Duplicator  has  the  first  fully  perfected 
feeding  mechanism  in  duplicating!  By  eliminating  guesswork 
adjustments,  this  new  feeding  system  assures  even  grade  school 
pupils  of  getting  perfect  feeding  and  duplicating,  every  single 
sheet!  Many  late-model  school  machines  can  be  quickly  converted 
to  this  feeding  system.  It’s  available  now  on  all  new  school  dupli¬ 
cators.  Find  out  more!  Mail  the  coupon,  or  call  your  DITTO 
branch  or  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration. 

Ditto. 

your  ringlt  tource  for  ntrylMng  in  duplication 
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HERE’S 


1.  With  one  of  four  simple  settings,  the  Feed  Pressure 
Lever  assures  single  sheet  feeding  of  every  weight 
of  paper— from  16-pound  to  card  stocks. 

2.  New-type  Paper  Separators  feed  only  one  sheet  at 
a  time— every  time,  even  round  corner  and  specially 
punched  sheets. 

3.  New  positive-locking  side  guides  allow  up  to  1/16  inch 
variation  in  paper  widths  without  skipping  or  double¬ 
feeding. 

4.  Lift  Lever  permits  fast,  easy  insertion  of  paper. 


DITTO,  Inc.,  3354  Pratt  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 

□  Send  me  information  on  DITTO  duplicators  for  schools 

□  Arrange  a  DITTO  demonstration  at  my  school 


Name  and  Title 


Name  of  School 
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TEACHING  AIDS 


TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


SOLVES  TYPING 
GRADING  PROBLEMS 


BUILD  PRODUCTIVE  SPEED  WHH  THIS  PRECISION  STOP  WATCH 

After  scouring  the  stop-watch  market  for  10  years,  we 
have  finally  located  the  ideal  stop-watch  for  shorthand 
(and  typing)  teachers — and  at  a  bargain  price, 

In  addition  to  being  unconditionally  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturer  for  12  full  months  of  serv- 
ice  (and  with  proper  care  the  watch  should  last 
for  years),  this  timer  has  the  following  features: 

•  Electronically  timed  for  accuracy  If* 

•  7- jewel  movement  IM  y  v 

•  Push-button  operation 

•  Instantaneous  start  and  stop 

•  Snaps  back  to  zero  with  side  pin 

•  Time-out  button 

•  30-minute  center  register 

•  Easy-to-read  dial 

•  Full  sweep-second  hand 

A  $21.75  value,  because  of  a  special  purchase  from  a  nationally 
known  importer,  we  can  offer  it  to  schools  for  only  $14.95. 

(The  dictation  Dial-A-Rate,  the  handy  shorthand  dictation  com¬ 
puter  which  is  illustrated  and  described  elsewhere  on  this  page,  is 
given  free  with  the  purchase  of  this  stop-watch.) 


DICTATION  RATE  COMPUTER 


The  TypinOreder  is  an  extremely 
handy  grading  device  designed  to 
save  the  typing  teacher  many  hours 
of  work.  Gives  grades  lor  1st-  and 
2nd-year  students  for  the  following: 
I-,  2-.  and  3-minute  timed  writings: 
tabulations;  letters;  paragraphs;  budg¬ 
ets.  or  units  of  work.  Can  be  used 
for  both  the  letter  or  per  cent  grad¬ 
ing  systems.  Printed  on  both  sides  of 
sturdy,  plastic-coated  cardboard, 
which  is  both  dirt  resistant  and  water 
resistant  and  yet  it  costa  only  $1. 


Dial-A-Rate  —  the  handy  dictation 
computer  designed  by  Julius  Nelson. 
Now  you  can  forget  about  mathe¬ 
matical  computation  and  simply  dial 
your  rate  of  dictation  speed'  60.  70. 
80.  90.  too.  no.  120  warn.  Only  $1, 
or  fraa  with  the  purchase  of  the  stop 
watch. 


INTERVAL  TIMER  WITH  LOUD  BELL 


No  more  time-consuming  “retakes"  for  the  people 
in  the  rear  of  the  class  with  this  timer  that  means 
business'  Pastel-green  enameled,  metal  finish.  Distinct 
black  numerals  and  hands  on  silvered  dial  for  sharp 
visibility.  Four  inches  high  on  a  four-inch  base.  Will 
time  any  period  from  1  minute  to  60  minutes.  This 
fine  import  should  be  standard  equipment  in  every 
well-run  classroom.  List.  $12.00.  &hool  price.  $9.95 


NEW 

TYPEWRITER  MYSTERY®  No.  4 

THE  NATION'S  OUTSTANDING  TYPEWRITING  MOTIVATION  DEVICE! 

Now — in  one  volume — are  Mystery  Games  which  may 
be  used  for 

•  Hallowe'en 

•  Christmas 

•  Easter 

•  School  Sports 

•  General  Display  Material 

Your  students  will  eagerly  look  forward  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  type  one  or  more  of  these  fascinating  “games,” 
which  actually  give  line-by-line  directions  for  making  a 
variety  of  designs  on  the  typewriter. 

This  volume,  containing  50%  more  pages  than  any  of  the  previous 
volumes,  sells  for  $1 — and  is  worth  it! 

(A  limited  number  of  sets  of  Volumes  1,  2,  and  3  are  still  available  at 
$1.50  per  set — but  sold  in  sets  only.) 


A  CLASS  RECORD  BOOK 
FOR  TYPING  TEACHERS 

In  addition  to  the  usual 
rulings  for  daily  work, 
summaries,  and  seating 
charts,  it  also  has  the 
following  features: 

*  Special  rulings  for 
timed  writings,  with 
spaces  for  rate,  errors, 
and  grade 

•  Rapid  grading  scale 
for  timed  writings,  for 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
semesters 


•  Hints  on  improving  instruction 


CLASS  RECORD  BOOK 


Orderint  Instructinnt:  Because  of  boukkeepino  costs,  all  orders  amountinp  to  less  than 
$5.00  must  Include  remittance.  School  purchase  orders  amounting  to  $5.00  or  mure  will 
be  honored.  Because  of  packing  and  shipping  facility,  some  orders  will  be  sent  in  two  or 
more  packages.  Please  allow  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  receipt  of  your  order,  as 
parcel  post  shipments  often  take  10  or  more  days  even  from  points  relatively  near  to  the 
shipper. 

BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  T6,  Md. 

Please  send  the  tollowing: 


-Step  Watches  U  $14.95  . 

-Interval  Timers  &  $9.95  . 

-TypinGroders  9  $1.00  . 

-Diol-A-Rote  9  $1.00 . 

-Teachers'  Record  Books  di  $1.50  . 

—Typewriter  Mystery  Booklets,  Vol.  4,  (fj  $1.00 
—Sets  of  Type  Mystery  Booklets  ((i  $1.50  per  set 
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•  Hints  on  speed  development 

Of  course,  this  record  book  may  also  be  used  by  other 
teachers.  Designed  by  Julius  Nelson,  well  constructed,  and 
bound  so  that  the  pages  lie  flat  and  turn  easily.  Price,  51.50 


Name 

School 


City  &  State 


Tetm  A 


ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDiCK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 


mtiCHAnr  | 
vcnta  i 


Mimeograph  up  to  20,000  copies  from  just  one  inking. 
Mimeograph  copies  of  typewritten  text,  handwriting, 
ruled  forms,  printers’  type  faces  . . .  even  amazing 
facsimiles  of  screened  half-tones  ...  in  crisp  black  or  as 
many  as  five  brilliant  colors  at  one  time. 

New,  low-cost  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs,  with  either  paste 
or  liquid  inking  systems,  need  no  pumping  or  priming. 
Unique  comer-separator  feed  system  on  all  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeographs  handles  lightweight  paper  or  post  cards 
without  jamming  or  feeding  doubles.  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes  of 
suitable  stencil  duplicating  products.  Call  your 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages,  for  information  or  a  free  demonstration. 

Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 


ABDICK 


Achievement  through  Innovation 
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ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


THAT  CAH’T  BREAK 


Rugged  is  the  word  for  this  easy-to-use  copy 
prop.  It  can't  break  down  —  no  gadgets. 
Assures  correct  sight-level  for  accurate  typ¬ 
ing  af  all  copy  work.  Used  in  high  schools, 
>.usiness  colleges,  by  typists  in  every  kind  of 
business.  Secretaries  love  iti 

Three  ottroctive  pastel  shades  —  desert 
tan,  sea  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Available 
at  stationery  stores  or  send  us  $1.35,  we 
pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept.  BEW9 

2607  North  25th  Ave.  .  Fronklin  Pork,  III. 


ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 


Please  send  full 
information  about 
the  new  A.  B.  Dick  low 


cost  mimeographs 


r - 1 

A.  B.  DICK  Company,  d«pi.bew-mi| 
!  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue  '  ! 

I  Chicago  48,  Illinois  i 

I  Name _  i 


Position. 

School _ 

Address. 
City _ 


I  Zone _ Slate _  | 

L _ J 


CRISIS 

IN 

BEGINNING 

TYPING 

There  are  days  in  beginning 
typing  that  are  crucial  to  the 
students^  future  achievement 

MARY  WITHEROW 

Beaumont  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  problems  of  a  student  in 
the  early  days  of  a  beginning 
typing  class  will  remain  problems  un¬ 
less  the  teacher  is  alert  and  helpful. 

I  remember  a  student  in  one  of 
my  Typing  3  classes  who  watched 
her  fingers  constantly.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  correct  this  forty  weeks 
earlier.  The  beginning  typing  teacher 
should  have  introduced  the  keyboard 
by  giving  dictation  while  the  stu¬ 
dents  watched  the  chart  or  closed 
their  eyes.  If  someone  had  taken  a 
little  time  to  discover  and  break  that 
habit  somewheie  along  the  line,  it 
would  have  helped.  By  the  time  she 
came  to  my  class  it  was  too  late. 

When  I  realized  her  problem,  I 
immediately  moved  her  to  a  blank 
keyboard  machine.  She  was  utterly 
lost.  We  had  to  go  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  do  keyboard  drills.  The 
habit  was  so  ingrained  that  she  could 
not  adjust.  Her  speed  was  so  far 
below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  class 
that  her  self-confidence  was  shat¬ 
tered.  She  dropped  the  course— be¬ 
cause  she  had  not  been  properly 
taught  a  full  year  earlier. 

Another  day  of  crisis  for  beginning 
typists  comes  with  the  announcement 
that  papers  will  be  picked  up  and 
scored  for  errors.  The  student  must 
make  a  good  grade,  he  must  limit 
the  number  of  errors  —  and  so  he 
doesn’t  stop  to  think  about  technique. 
He  looks  at  the  keyboard;  he  loses 
I  (Continued  on  page  9) 


DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio  visual” 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35*  to  48")  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


END  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KARL  /MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  { 

32  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan  I 

Sand  comptata  information  on  Karle  Typewriter  J 
Demonstration  Stand  as  shown,  and  other  models.  | 
Thank  you.  | 

NAME  .  I 

ADDRESS  . I 

City  .  STATE .  } 
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The  low,  sleek  profile  and  sculptured  lines 
tell  you  —  this  is  new.  The  alive,  eager 
response  of  the  individually  adjustable 
keyboard  ...  the  new  IBM  13*  Quiet-Glide 
Carriage  that  ends  the  crash  of  carriage 
stops  .  .  .  these  and  25  other  engineer¬ 
ing  achievements  make  teaching  easier, 
help  students  advance  more  rapidly.  De¬ 
pendable,  easy  to  maintain  —  this  is  the 
world’s  finest  teaching  typewriter. 
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ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

VBDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

AB-DICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 


Make  hundreds  of  copies,  in  as  many  as  five  colors,  from 
a  single  master.  Copies  of  written,  typed  or  drawn  material 
.  . .  on  paper  3*'x4'  to  ll'xlS'  . . .  from  16  lb.  weight 
to  card  stock  ...  at  speeds  up  to  100  copies  per  minute. 

New,  low-cost  A.  B.  Dick  fluid  duplicators  have  the 
simplest  of  all  moistening  systems.  No  pumping  or 
priming— no  moving  parts  to  wear  out ...  for  years  of 
trouble-free,  perfect-copy  operation.  Unique 
comer-sepamtor  feed  system  on  all  A.  B.  Dick 
duplicators  handles  lightweight  paper  or  post  cards 
without  jamming  or  feeding  doubles.  Call  your  A.  B.  Dick 
Company  distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow  pages, 
for  information  or  a  free  demonstration. 

Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


You  can’t  ^U<f 
FINER  DESKS! 


The  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  of 
Business  Education 
Furniture  offers  you 
a  complete  selection 
of  Drophead  Typing 
Desks,  Automatic 

and  Adjustable  Typing  Desks,  Posture  Seat¬ 
ing,  Electric  Ibices,  Modular  Desks  and 
Btmkkeeping  Tables.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
our  '59  catalog. 

Only  wood  typing  desks  absorb  sound  and 
vibration.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


DESKS  of  AMERICA, 


^C.  I 


YOU  SAVE  $1.30 

if  you  take  advantage  NOW  of  the  Special 
Teacher  Combination  of  a  one-year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  and  TODAY’S  SECRETARY  for 
$4.95.  Regularly,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  is  $4  a  year  and  TODAY’S  SEC¬ 
RETARY  is  $3  a  year,  or  $2.25  to  schools. 
The  combination  offer  is  a  savings  you 
will  not  want  to  miss.  (Canadian  combina¬ 
tion  subscriptions  are  $5.70;  foreign, 
$8.65.) 

Send  your  order  and  remittance  today 
to: 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


A’B’DICK 

COPIES 

A’B’DICK 

COPIES 


Please  send  full 
information  about 
I  the  new  A.  B.  Dick 
fluid  duplicators. 

r - 1 

A.  B.  DICK  Company,  uept.Rt^v.s* 
5700  West  Touhy  Avenue 
Chicago  43,  Illinois 


f\am>  _ 

I'ositiofi  .  _ 

School 

A'ldre-i-s 

City  .  . 

Zone  State 

TYPING  CRISIS 

I  Continued  from  page  5) 

his  rhythm;  he  makes  an  error,  yanks 
the  paper  out  of  the  machine,  starts 
again  only  to  repeat  the  same  error. 

If  the  student  were  told  that  he  will, 
of  course,  make  mistakes,  that  the 
grading  scale  allows  for  this,  but  that 
he  must  maintain  good  techniques, 
there  would  be  fewer  problems. 

In  beginning  typing  classes  it  is 
not  so  much  what,  but  how— how  a 
student  types  the  paper  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  what  appears  on  it.  We  can’t 
afford  to  sit  at  the  desk  and  check 
papers  while  these  beginners  are 
practicing.  They  need  supervision. 

When  the  students  progress  to  the 
point  where  they  are  no  longer  copy¬ 
ing  material  exactly  as  it  appears  in 
the  text,  they  face  another  crisis  in 
beginning  typing.  Now  the  student 
must  have  a  mental  picture  of  how 
the  material  will  appear  on  the  page; 
never  before  have  margin  settings 
seemed  so  important,  and  tabulator 
and  other  machine  manipulation  so 
elusive.  Attention  is  now  divided— the 
student  cannot  concentrate  on  copy 
alone.  This  is  another  time  when 
technique  can  easily  break  down. 

Don’t  introduce  too  many  new 
problems  at  once.  If  you  begin  with 
letters,  let  the  class  get  enough  prac¬ 
tice  before  you  go  on  to  outlines  or 
something  else.  Be  sure  they  are 
confident  of  their  ability  to  handle 
one  problem  before  you  go  on  to 
another.  Otherwise  they  are  likely  to 
bec-ome  hopelessly  lost. 

There  are  days  of  crisis  in  every 
beginning  typing  class,  and  we  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  solve  them  all 
for  every  student— no  one  can.  But 
with  a  little  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  those  that  are  not 
avoided  can  be  detected  early  and 
corrective  measures  started  at  once. 
A  skill  course  offers  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  crisis-solving  that  we  can’t 
afford  not  to  try.  We  must  teach 
students  that  their  reactions  to  thise 
early  crises  will  determine  success 
or  failure— they  will  become  either 
typists  or  failures. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  is 
motivation  enough  for  most  students 
to  meet  these  challenges  successfully, 
l)ut  a  few  students  will  need  special 
supervision  and  help.  Principles  and 
rules  are  of  first  importance  in  typ¬ 
ing;  and  .so  long  as  typing  principles 
are  maintained,  days  of  crisis  will  be 
snccessfnlly  met. 


I 


ACCO  PRODUCTS 

A  Oivition  of  Natter  Corp.-Ogdentbvrft,  N.V. 
In  Canada :  Acco  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.,  Tofonta 


Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  j 
obligation,  please  send  me  your  | 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing^  { 
Teclmiques  (including  I.d;8Son  | 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and  { 
Question -Answer  Review).  } 


Name 


I  School  I 

}  City  toof 

1 - - I 
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Girls,  does  ^ 
rob  your  letters 


u 


then  rush  out  and 


get  an  A.W.FABER 

TIn  NifiMl  trey  tiisir  point 

-  olmyt  lost  tM  erisHif 

SLOPPY  STRIKEOVERS 

make  bosses  see  red. 

EYE  APPEAL  in  a  tetter 
makes  the  same  bosses 
beam  with  happiness. 

If  you  are  still  plagued 
with  S.S.  do  yourself  a 
favor.  Discard  your 
bulky  eraser  and  get  an 
A.W.Faber  EraserStik 
—that  slim,  trim,  white- 
polished  pencil -shaped 
beauty  that  gives  you  the 
right  point  to  do  a  clean 
erasirig  job.  It  whisks 
away  one  letter  without 
smearing  the  whole  word. 
With  EraserStik  you 
erase  without  a  trace. 

Want  to  be  the  apple 
of  your  boss-man's  eye? 
Then  get  EraserStik 
—today. 


Which  point  do  you  prefer? 

Sharp.  Metiium  or  Average,  Thin  or 
lUunt.  EhasERSTIK  gi'ivs  you  your 
rhoice.  Point  with  a  mechanicnl  or  hand 
pmrU  sharjM’ncr. 


Text  of  EBTA  Resolution 
on  Unification  Proposal 


EDITOR’S  \OTE:  At  its  annual 
convention  last  March,  the  Eastern 
Business  Teachers  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  formulated  hij  its  uni- 
j  fication  committee  after  studying  the 
I  report  made  public  last  fall  by  the 
I  Joint  Committee  on  the  Development 
i  of  National  Unity  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  (sec  BEW,  Nov.  ’58,  p.  49).  The 
1  EBTA  committee  fotitid  fault  with  the 
I  Joint  Committee’s  proposal  on  several 
,  counts  (see  BEW,  May  ’59,  p.  42). 

I  The  EBTA  committee’s  main  charp,e 
!  was  that  the  proposal  threatened  the 
j  autonomy  of  the  regional  associations 
—in  particular  the  autonomy  of  EBTA, 

.  tvhich  had  had  no  representative  on 
i  the  Joint  Committee.  Another  of  its 
eharges  teas  that  implementation  of 
[  the  proposal  would  resxdt  in  rising 
;  costs  of  membership  and  of  publica- 
I  tions. 

The  complete  text  of  the  resolution 
I  follows.  Extra  copies  (along  with  an 
introductory  statement  of  the  reasons 
I  for  its  formidation)  may  be  obtained 
\  u  ithotd  charge  from  Miss  Mary  Con¬ 
nelly,  Bo.ston  University,  685  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Mas- 
sach  usetts. 

A.  That  the-  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Assm'iation  inemlxTship  adopt  the  report 
of  tile  Joint  Committee  on  Development 
of  National  Unity  in  Business  Education 
as  reported  to  the  Eastern  Business 
;  Teachers  Association  Executive  Board  at 
its  regular  Oetoln'r  1958  meeting  with 
the  following  morlifications: 

1.  The  name  of  the  central  organization 
shall  be  the  National  Council  for 
Business  Education  to  indicate  the 
basic  function  of  the  central  organi¬ 
zation  and  to  indicate  that  the  resi¬ 
dual  membership  lies  in  the  regional 
associations. 

2.  There  shall  lie  one  representative 
from  each  regional  association  for 
each  two  thousand  memlrers  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof. 

3.  The  representatives  shall  be  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  by  each  regional 
association  in  a  manner  prescrilied 
by  its  constitution. 

4.  The  president,  vice-president,  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Council 
shall  b<‘  chosen  from  the  didy  elected 


and  voting  memlH-rs  of  its  executive 
lK)ard.  The  president  of  the  National 
Council  and  the  chairman  of  its 
executive  Iroard  shall  be  chosen  by 
rotation  from  among  the  presidents 
of  the  five  regional  associations.  The 
vice-president  and  treasurer  shall  lx- 
from  different  regional  associations. 

5.  The  Executive  Director,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Division 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chapter  of  the  Swiety  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  the  President  of  the 
Administrators  Division,  and  the 
President  of  the  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  shall  serve  as  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council. 

6.  Ex-officio  memlx'rs  of  the  Executive 
Board  shall  lx;  nonvoting  members. 

7.  Begular  membership  shall  lx;  sec-nrcxl 
by  the  regional  associations  ( see 
item  8  for  the  allocation  of  funds). 
The  professional  membership  avail¬ 
able  above  the  regular  memlx-rship 
shall  be  securixl  by  the  central  office 
o(  the  National  Council  for  Business 
Education. 

8.  The  dues  of  regular  memlx'rs  shall 
Ix'  .Sfi.tK).  Two  dollars  shall  go  to 
the  national  office  and  $4.00  shall 
lx-  retainc-d  by  the  regional  assexia- 
tion.  It  is  assumed  that  about  SO'X 
of  the-  Slim  retained  by  the  regional 
assoc'iation  will  lx-  allocated  to  the 
Joint  I’nblication  Commission.  Stn- 
dc-nt  dues  shall  lx‘  $3.00  and  $.50 
of  this  sum  shall  go  to  the  national 
office.  It  is  assnmecl  that  alxnit  $2.(K) 
of  the  $2.50  retaiiKxl  by  the  regional 
association  shall  lx*  allcx-ated  to  the 
Joint  Publication  Commission. 

9.  A  sub-committc'c  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Couneil  shall 
be  apix)intecl  to  sc'rve  as  the  finance 
committee'  and  shall  lx*  comprised 
of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the 
regi(»nal  assexiations.  If  there  are 
two  or  more  delegates  from  a  re¬ 
gional  association,  the  finance  com- 
mittc'e  member  shall  lx  chosen  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  regional 
association. 

10.  The  finance  committee  shall  make 
an  annual  audit  of  the  books  of  the 
National  Council  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation. 

11.  There  shall  lx*  not  more  than  two 
planiu*cl  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  a  year.  The  place  of  the 
rnc'etings  shall  be  rotated  regionally 
so  as  to  equalize  the  cost  as  far  as 
possible  among  the  regional  asso- 

(, Continued  on  page  13) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SUZY’S  CHOOSEY  (She ’s  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


And  why  not?  After  all,  her  school  was  pretty  choosey, 
too,  when  it  was  deciding  what  office  machines  to  use 
for  student  training! 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  Suzy  can  be  choosey  and  why 
Suzy’s  school  chose  BURROUGHS  machines: 

•  The  supply  of  Burroughs  operators  always  seems  to 
run  behind  the  demand  for  them.  Not  because  there 
are  so  few  Burroughs  operators,  but  because  they 
are  snapped  up  so  fast  to  handle  the  thousands  of 
Burroughs  machines  business  buys  each  year. 

•  When  automation  comes.  Burroughs  operators  will 
be  able  to  grow  right  into  it,  thanks  to  the  basic 
knowledge  gained  from  their  Burroughs  machine 
training.  (The  Sensimatic,  for  instance,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  ever  more  prevalent  automatic  data 
processing  systems.) 

•  Machine  operation  is  automatic,  uncomplicated; 
students  learn  easily,  rapidly,  thoroughly. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  quickly  available  through¬ 
out  the  country.  And— it’s  economical! 

•  Burroughs  offers  teaching  aids,  too.  Teachers  find 
Burroughs’  free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic 
instruction  courses  a  great  help. 

When  your  school  thinks  of  installing  office  machines, 
don’t  forget  to  take  into  account  all  these  advantages 
offered  by  Burroughs.  Just  send  in  the  coupon  at  the 
right  for  the  complete  story.  Burroughs— tm 


CalfulatoT — devrhpn  high  degree  Sensimatie  acmunting  machine — 

of  skill  and  accuracy.  with  practice  materials  for  posting. 


("ourses  for  Burroughs  popular  adding  and  billing 
machines  help  deteelop  student  accuracy  and  speed. 


Burroughs 

Corporation 


’NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  elecirtmics  and  data  processing  systemM’ 


■  URIIOUGHS  COfIPOKATION,  BURROUGHS  DIVISION.  DETROIT  12.  MICHIGAN 

Please  send  me  complete  injormation  on  Burroughs  eiiuipment  for  teaching 
purposes. 

BE. 103 

NAME-.  _  _  _  .  _ 

fOSlTION  INSTITUTION 

|T1CIT_  .  . .  _  .  .  .  .  _ _  _ 
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SUSTAINfO  TIMID  WtITINOS 
l•aturing  Kimball  and  DewU 
Typawriling  Conlatl  Copy 

—  Grubbs  and  Whit» 

Aimricu't  batl  tiniarf-wriling  (spy  f»r  build* 
■ng  and  twtlaining  typing  tpoad.  42  limod- 
writing  Mlocliant  batad  an  (amaut  Kimball 
and  Kawlt  lapy.  tig  type.  Spiral  baund.  M  pp. 

Ust,  SI  .44 

PROGRESSIVE  TYPEWRITING 
SPEED  TESTS 

—  Mount 

Hart's  lb#  guicb  naw  way  ta  (lop  up  typing 
.pond:  this  fb«w  bo*li  ofid  o  fww 
pr«<fi<«  mifiMltt  •vtry  rfayl  144 
ifigt  rcfififig  from  1$  to  100  worn.  Mo4orn 
bwtinoti  vocobiilory  vto  throofboiil.  94  pp. 

list,  $1.44 

SPILLING  AT  YOUR  TYPEWRITER 

—  Craig  and  La%lia 

Dooblo-dwty  loorniof  ond  corroctivo  oid.  Gott 
moximom  ftpolting  ifittructioo  rotollt  ond  in* 
crooftot  typing  tpood  ond  occurocy.  Pott  tpolU 
ing  »onfto  right  into  tho  Rngort  of  yoor  ttw* 
dontt.  94  pp.  Lift.  $1.44 

APPLIED  DICTATION  AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 

—  Groon 

An  intogrotod  oRic*  projoct  with  rool  ofRc* 
otmotphor*  Ton«lo»fton  Mriot  of  dictotion  ond 
trontcription  |obt  botod  on  octwol  oMco  cor* 
rotpondonco  A  now  tooching  concopf.  134  pp. 

Liu.  $1.73 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 
DICTIONARY  SIMPLIFIED 
—  Grogg,  ZauboR 

Autharitativa,  aMcial.  Ovor  30,000  wards  in 
print  and  sharthand,  plus  saparata  soctions  an 
namas  and  abbruviatians.  ivory  studont  and 
practicing  socrotary  should  own  ono.  334  pp. 

Ust,  $3.20 

MINIATURE  -  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
DICTIONARY  SIMPLIFIED 
Its  purso.oitod  convonionco,  silvory  crisp 
smortnoss,  and  sharp  logibility  mako  tho 
"Mlnioturo"  an  idoal  gift  for  shorthand-writ- 
rng  frionds,  an  apprapriato  award  far  class- 
roam  achiovomont,  a  practical  roforonco  for 
yaur  awn  uso.  334  pp.  List,  $3.00 


TYPING  POWER  DRILLS 
—  Lloyd,  Rowo,  Wingor 
A  compilatian  of  144  spociol  drills  for  cor- 
rocting,  improving  and  porfocting  skill  in 
oporating  a  typowritor— a  rool  modicino  chost 
fuil  of  romodiol  drills  with  guidos  to  usos. 
44  pp.  List,  $1 .32 


STANDARD  HANDBOOK 
FOR  SECRETARIES 
—  Hutchinson 

Tho  classic  in  socrotoriol  roforonco.  Fackod 
with  curront  information  thot  will  aid  a  stu* 
doni  throughout  his  caroor  Civos  him  ovory- 
thing:  "who  or  whom"  to  "sotting  up  a  finan¬ 
cial  slatomont."  lightning  indoxod.  424  pp. 

list,  $4.2S 


TABULATION  TYPING 

—  Thompson 

A  full  trootmont  of  tho  non-orithmotic  oasy- 
way  tabulation.  Toloscopos  all  procoduro  into 
44  pogos  of  intonsivo,  intorosting  instruction 
If  tabulation  is  ono  of  your  touching  hood- 
achos,  horo's  tho  euro.  44  pp.  List,  $1 .32 

APPLIED  OFFICE  TYPEWRITING 

—  Frisch 

A  practice  sol  (kit)  for  training  in  uso  of 
printod  businoss  forms.  Includos  Job  Instruc¬ 
tion  Manual,  155  actual  businoss  papors,  and 
manilo  folders.  A  wonderful  "polishing"  finalo 
for  your  typing  program.  list,  $2.44 

20,000  WORDS,  SPELLED, 

DIVIDED  AND  ACCENTED 

—  laslia 

More  than  ono-holf  million  copies  of  this 
pockol-sisod  volume  are  now  in  doily  uso.  It 
servos  as  a  handy  roforonco  for  chocking 
those  transcription  essentials.  No  definitions. 
Ono  of  the  biggest  "litllo"  limosavors  in  sec¬ 
retarial  practice.  249  pp.  list,  $1.44 

REFERENCE  MANUAL  FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS  AND  TYPISTS 

—  Gavin  and  Hutchinson 

Teachers  find  that  a  copy  of  the  RoforoiKO 
Manual  on  the  desk  of  every  student  and  sec¬ 
retarial  worker  soves  hours  of  valuable  leach¬ 
ing  and  work  limo.  It's  all  right  hero:  dicta- 
tion  and  transcription  tips,  punctuation,  gram¬ 
mar.  Topics  ore  numbered  and  coded  for  quick 
reference.  192  pp.  list,  $1.52 


Especially  for  you  .  .  . 


ACTIVITIES  HANDBOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

—  Groon 

Exciting  new  hondbook  filled  with  ideas  on  clubs,  ploys,  projects,  ond 
other  extra-curricular  activities  that  business  teachers  direct.  Topics 
include:  organising  ond  conducting  businoss  clubs,  10  complote  busi 
ness  plays,  10  club  programs,  radio-tv  program  planning,  exhibits 
and  newspapers,  contests,  field  trips,  parents'  night,  fund-raising, 
public  relations,  teacher's  professional  activities,  and  so  forth.  A  use¬ 
ful  and  inspiring  book  344  pp.  list,  $5  25 

TECHNIQUES  OF  TEACHING  TYPEWRITING 

—  Clom 

A  modern  reference  and  melhads-ceurse  text  dealing  in  a  practical 
way  with  the  underlying  principles  of  typewriting  instruction.  It  in¬ 
corporates  the  best  thinking  expressed  in  every  book  and  most  moga- 
xine  articles  that  have  been  written  about  typewriting.  344  pp. 

list,  $5.25 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

—  loslio 

A  thorough  treatment  of  every  phase  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
testing  Gregg  Shorthand.  Completely  treats  history  of  methods  and 
shows  their  influence  upon  accepted  modern  practices.  510  pp. 

List,  $4.00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 

—  Tonne,  Popham,  Freeman 

Comprehensive  treatment  of  teaching  methods  in  all  fields  of  business 
education.  Includes  (I)  general  pattern  and  criteria  of  good  teaching 
in  ony  business  subject,  then  (2)  application  of  thot  pattern  and  criteria 
for  teaching  each  business  subject.  456  pp.  list,  $5.54 


COMMUNICATIONS  HANDBOOK  FOR  SECRETARIES: 

A  Guide  to  EFFective  Writing  and  Speaking,  Text  Edition. 

A  goldmine  of  authoritative  supplementary  material  on  business 
English  ond  secretarial  communications.  Covers  all  forms  of  written 
nd  oral  correspondence;  the  planning  of  meetings,  conferences,  con¬ 
ventions,  business  trips;  special  forms  of  address,  dictionary  use; 
grammar;  punctuation;  style;  uses  ef  figures;  and  word  usage.  A 
copy  of  this  book  should  bo  on  every  business  teacher's  desk.  574  pp. 

list,  $5.25 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

—  Tonno 

Effectively  presents  a  complete  overview  ef  principles,  problems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  practices  in  the  field  ef  business  training.  544  pp. 

List,  $5.75 

PROGRESSIVE  DICTATION  WITH  PREVIEWS 

—  Zoubek 

140  five-minute  takes  at  speeds  ranging  from  50  to  140  warn.  The 
book  contains  many  distinctive  features  designed  as  helpful  aids  to 
speed  development.  320  pp.  List,  $3.75 

TRANSCRIPTION  DICTATION 

—  Leslie  and  Zpubek 

Dictation  source  book  that  any  transcription  teacher  con  use  regard¬ 
less  ef  the  text  in  the  hands  ef  the  student.  Mere  than  500  graded  let¬ 
ters  oil  counted  on  the  "standard  word"  plan.  Transcription  problems 
of  each  letter  are  discussed,  providing  a  valuable  pre-transcription 
preview.  430  pp.  list,  $4.50 


AUDIO/VISUAL  materials  for  coursp  enrichment  appear,  in  part,  on  page  8.  Complete  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing:  Gregg  Supplies  Dept.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

TESTS  AND  AWARDS  for  further  course  enrichment  are  described  on  page  11.  For '  complete  descriptions 
write;  Gregg  Awards  Service,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  New  York.  c 


Order  from  your  nearest  Gregg  office. 
You  will  be  billed  at  your  usual  discount. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 


N«w  York  36:  330  Watt  43nd  St. 
San  Francisca  4:  64  Post  St. 


Chicogo  46:  4655  Chats  Avs. 
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Why  students  write  neater, 
clearer  shorthand  with 
ESTERBROOK 
the  Gregg-Approved  pen 


(Continued  from  jxif>e  10) 


ciations.  Additional  meetings  sliall 
be  held  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  executive  board  of  three-fifths  of 
the  regional  associations. 

12.  The  regional  associations  will  pay 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  executive 
board  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  for  their  president  and  dele- 
gate(s);  NABTE  will  pay  the  travel 
expenses  of  its  president.  The  non¬ 
voting  representatives  of  ISBE,  the 
Administrators  Division,  and  the  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  shall  have  their 
expenses  paid  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  from  the  income  from  dues  of 
professional  members. 

13.  Tire  Forum  shall  be  combined  with 
the  American  Business  Education 
(Quarterly  and  that  publication  shall 
be  called  American  Business  Educa-  i 
tion  Forum.  It  shall  be  published  j 
four  times  a  year  by  the  Joint  Pid)- 
lication  Commission  thereby  reliev¬ 
ing  the  central  office  of  a  major 
expense  and  interference  in  carrying 
out  its  function  of  serving  as  a  ' 
spokesman  for  business  education.  i 

14.  The  National  Business  Education 
(Quarterly  and  all  other  special  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  type  shall  l)e  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  central  office  to  lx- 
distributixl  to  professional  memlx*rs 
and  be  paid  for  by  the  professional 
members. 

15.  The  direction  of  the  FBLA  shall  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  office  as 
at  present. 

16.  The  establishment  of  a  unified  pro¬ 
gram  shall  take  place  as  rapidly  as 
ix)ssiblc  but  not  until  after  the  re¬ 
gional  associations  have  had  time  to 
submit  the  proposals  to  a  full  mem¬ 
bership  vote  of  the  respective  asso¬ 
ciations  for  approval.  The  new 
proposals  shall  go  into  effect  when 
they  have  Ix-en  approved  by  the 
present  National  Council  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  and  by  the  memlxirs 
of  the  five  regional  associations. 

17.  The  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  unified  national  association 
by  majority  vote  of  its  Executive 
Board  and/or  its  membership. 

B.  That  each  regional  association  appoint 
two  memlxirs  to  an  implementing  com¬ 
mittee  and  that  these  members  shall  lx? 
charged  with  the  unanimous  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  all  proposed  modifi¬ 
cations.  One  of  the  memlxjrs  shall  be  the 
person  who  is  now  serving  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Development  of  Na¬ 
tional  Unity  in  Business  Education. 

C.  That  the  two  EBTA  representatives 
in  the  New  National  Unity  Implementa¬ 
tion  Committee  are  charged  with  present¬ 
ing  the  proposed  modifications  as  set 
forth  in  this  motion  to  the  entire  com¬ 
mittee. 

D.  That  the  two  EBTA  representatives 
do  not  have  the  power  to  bind  the  EBTA. 
They  are  to  report  back  to  the  Executive 
Board  and  to  the  General  Membership 
at  the  annual  business  meeting.  Final 
approval  rests  with  the  General  .Member¬ 
ship. 


In  this  specialized  world  of  ours,  there  is  a  tool  best 
suited  for  every  job— the  just  right  tool  for  better  Gregg 
penmanship  is  the  Esterbrook  pen  with  specially  de¬ 
signed,  precision-made  Gregg-Approved  point. 

This  point  (No.  1555)  always  writes  a  smooth,  even 
Gregg  line  so  important  for  legible  shorthand. 

And  Esterbrook’s  perfect  balance  and  easy-in-the- 
hand  construction  help  students  to  write  crisp  forms 
throughout  long  dictations  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 


Damaged  points  are  instantly  replaceable.  Point 
accidents  are  no  problem  when  the  pen  is  Esterbrook. 
Esterbrook  replaceable  points  screw  in— out  in  seconds, 
cost  60^^.  They  are  available  at  nearest  pen  counter. 


AND  BEST  OP  ALL,  THIS  QUALITY  WRITING  INSTRUMENT 
CARRIES  A  STUDENT-LEVEL  PRICE  TAO— COMPLETE 


Good  penmanship  should  start  with  a  good  pen.  That 
is  why  many  teachers  in  our  schools  guide  their  students 
to  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  pen  —  the  only  pen  with 
replaceable  point  made  specially  for  writing  Gregg. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Get  this  valuable  lesson  material 
for  your  students,  free! 


Used  by  over  200,000  students  in  1959 


This  eight  page  booklet  is  a  well  planned,  broadly  compre¬ 
hensive  secretarial  project  or  test,  prepared  and  published 
for  your  use,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foundation  for 
Business  Education,  by  Lenox,  the  makers  of  world  famous 
fine  china.  Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by  filling  out  the 
order  coupon  below. 

In  addition  to  teaching  basic  concepts  of  initiative  and 
office  procedure,  complete  exercises  in  the  following  specific 
subjects  are  included:  centering,  tabulation,  rough  draft¬ 
ing,  proof  reading,  budget  plan  charting,  margin  setting, 
attractive  letter  spacing,  speed  and  auxiliary  skills. 


Please  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to: 


Lenox  Inc. 

Prince  &  Meade  Streets 
Trenton  5,  New  Jersey 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 
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TODAY'S 

SECRETARY'S 

ANNIVERSARY 

ISSUE 


$25  for  the  best  solution,  and  $15 
for  the  second  best.  The  address: 
Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education 
World,  330  West  42  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

We  do  have  one  problem  for  you 
office-machines  teachers: 


WITH  THIS  ISSUE,  our  Problem 
Clinic  marks  the  beginning  of  its 
fourth  year.  Frankly,  things  aren’t 
going  too  well.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence,  this  department 
maintained  a  good  pace;  during  the 
la.st  school  year,  however,  the  pace 
slowed  to  a  crawl. 

Now,  it’s  possible,  of  course,  that 
business  teachers  no  longer  have 
problems  worth  mentioning  in  print. 
But  you  don’t  believe  that  any  more 
than  we  do.  What’s  happened,  for 
instance,  to  the  principal  with  an 
appalling  ignorance  of  the  problems 

of  the  business-education  department? 
Is  he  extinct?  Hardly.  He  may  still 
be  stalking  your  own  halls.  Maybe 
you  gave  up  trying  to  "educate”  him 
a  long  time  ago.  But  how  can  you  be 
sure  he’s  unique?  Isn’t  it  possible  that 
another  BEW  reader  has  butted  up 
against  the  same  kind  of  stone  wall, 
has  found  ways  to  chip  away  at  it, 
and  will  share  his  secrets? 

Some  teachers  who  won’t  hesitate 
for  a  second  to  bend  a  friend’s  ear 
with  their  problems  in  a  private  con¬ 
versation  seem  to  feel  that  setting 
down  the  same  problems  in  black  and 
white  is  somehow  a  confession  of 
weakness.  Whether  this  attitude  is 
justified  or  not,  we’re  convinced  that 
every  BEW  reader  is  a  potential 
friend  of  every  other  BEW  reader, 
and  there’s  no  reason  why  friends 
can’t  let  their  hair  down  when  they 
get  together. 

As  editors,  we  could  easily  say: 
If  BEW’s  readers  don’t  want  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Problem  Clinic,  we’ll  just 
forget  about  it  and  drop  the  whole 
thing.  But  there’s  more  to  it  than 
that.  We  know  that  several  of  our 
readers  have  solved  problems  as  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  suggestions  offered  in 
these  columns,  and  that  others  have 
achieved  at  least  partial  solutions  by 
the  same  means.  And  we’re  sure  that 
the  same  thing  can  happen  again  and 
again— if  you’ll  participate. 

Finally,  we’ll  remind  you  of  the 
financial  incentives:  $10  for  the  best 
problem  submitted  to  us  by  May  1, 
1960,  and  $5  for  the  second  best; 


Here  in  one  authoritative  reference  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  story  of  the  starring  role 
played  by  the  American  Secretary  over 
the  past  six  decades.  Through  special 
feature  articles  the  reader  will  learn 
about  the  invention  and  development  of 
shorthand  and  the  typewriter;  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  her  all-important  boss;  the  im¬ 
provements  in  her  pay,  surroundings, 
vacations  and  other  privileges;  and  the 
many  changes  in  her  training,  her 
office  equipment,  and  communication. 


This  problem  in  machitie  .schedul¬ 
ing  bothered  me  for  .some  weeks  until 
a  sharp  student  came  up  with  one 
workable  solution;  can  anyone  think 
of  a  better  one? 

A  typewriter  classroom  has  a  ca¬ 

pacity  of  26  students.  Of  the  26 

machines,  four  are  model  A,  four  are 
model  B,  nine  are  model  C,  and  nine 
are  model  D.  With  a  full  cla.ss,  what 
schedule  should  be  adopted  to  give 
each  student  maximum  consecutive 
experience  on  each  of  the  four  models? 


TODAY’S  SECRETARY 

aau  \t .  42na  Strrn 
Nrw  York  36,  Nrw  York 

PlMne  leiiil  me . roplee  oT  the  Aiirll  6(Uh 

Annlveriary  laiue  $1,110  per  copy)  tor  wlilcli 

I  enclose  $ . 


Suggested  Solutio.n 

Schedule  Shmeirui  Number  of  Weeks  on 
Each  Machine  In  Order  of  Use 

Students  Weeks  on  Eaeli  MHehint; 
1,2.  a.  I  A.3:  B,.a;  0,6;  C,6 
5,6,  7,8  B,  3;  A,  3;  I),  6;  C,  6 
9,10,11,12  C,6;  A.3;  B,3;  1),6 

13,11,15,16  ('.,6;  B,  3;  A,3;  D,6 
17,  18, 19,  20  1),  6;  C.  6;  A,  3;  B,  3 
21,  22,  2.3,  24  1),  6;  C,  6;  B,  3;  A,  3 

25  C,  9  (assign  any  A  or  tlu> 
second  B  vacated  by 
abst'iiee):  U,  9  (assign  the 
second  A,  or  any  B  vacated 
by  absence) 

26  I),  9  (assign  any  B  or  the 
stH-ond  \  vaeab'd  by  ab- 
stniee):  C,  9  (assign  tin? 
seeoiui  B  or  any  A  vacated 


3oWAY  ADJUSTAILE  CHAIR 

SOLID  PLASTIC  SEAT 
AND  BACK  -  Engineered 
for  individual  fit,  per¬ 
fect  typing  posture  and  ^,,ji 

comfort.  Back  assembly  wANr 

adjusts  in  or  out-up  or 
down.  Seat  height  ad¬ 
justment  from  15"  to 
22".  Contour  shaped 
seats  and  backs  in  choice 
of  decorator  colors.  Ex- 
ceptionally  sturdy  con-  f" 
structlon.  C)  T\ 

Write  for  full  porticu-  %  P 

tare  and  iO-day  FREE  ”  t 

TRIAL.  f 


Note:  If  students  25  and  26  do  not 
get  enough  time  on  the  A’s  and  B’s, 
short  all  or  some  of  the  students  to 
14  days  each  on  the  A’s  and  B’s.  If 
each  other  student  got  only  14  days 
on  an  A,  and  14  days  on  a  B,  students 
25  and  26  would  get  12  days  on  each 
machine.  During  the  3rd,  4th,  9th, 
loth,  15th,  and  16th  weeks,  students 
25  and  26  could  spend  four  days,  one 
using  each  of  the  four  A’s,  and  the 
other  using  each  of  the  four  B’s,  until 
their  access  to  these  machines  was 
erpial  to  tliat  of  the  other  students. 

En(k:h  J.  Hag  a 

Vacaville,  Calif. 


1"  CAPITALS — 180  leffers  and  numbers  per 
let;  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  blue,  white 
.  .  .  $1.00/set.  IH"  MANUSCRIPT— 240 
letters  per  set;  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  blue, 
white  .  .  .  $1 .00/set.  Only  one  color  and  sixe 
per  set.  Other  sixes  available.  Reusable  two- 
sided  plastic  adhesive  $1.00  per  pack.  Order 
by  mail  or  WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
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MUTUAL  AIDS,  Dept.  225 
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on  money  management 

If  you  wish  there  were  a  better  way  to  stress  the  MoNEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE  OF 
/mpor^anceofrhoney  management  to  your  young  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

people,  then  these  five  filmstrips  may  be  just 
what  you  need. 

These  filmstrips  (35  mm)  pres''"»t  the  subject 
of  money  management  vividly— \n  a  way  that 
young  people  can  grasp  the  subject  easily  and 
carry  it  with  them  through  life. 

Dramatic,  real-life  situations  illustrate  five 
vital  areas  of  spending  . . .  convince  students 
how  important  good  money  management  is  and 
how  to  practice  it.  In  fact,  the  fijmstrips  have 
proved  so  effective  that  thousands  of  schools 
and  other  organizations  use  them  regularly. 

Each  filmstrip  comes  with  a  script  which  can 
be  used  as  is,  or  as  a  suggestion  for  building 
your  own  talk.  All  yours  on  free  loan  for  one 
week.  Simply  mail  us  the  coupon. 


Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  Dept.  BEW-9-59 

List  dates  for  which  you  want  filmstrips  on  free  loan  for  one 
week.  Allow  at  least  6  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing. 

Date  Wanted  Alternate  Date 

A  New  Look  at  Budgeting 

(color  18  min.)  _ _  _ 

Your  Money's  Worth  in 

Shopping  (color  16  min.) _ _ 

Make  Sense  with  Your 
Clothing  Dollars  (color 

20  min.)  _  _ 

How  to  stretch  Your  Food 

Dollars  (color  27  min.)  _ _  _ 

How  to  Use  Consumer 
Credit  Wisely 

(b/w28min.)  _  _  _ 


Name 


Address 


City _ _ _ 

School  or  Oroanlzatlon 


This  material  is  part  of 

Household  Finance  Corporation's  public  service  program  to  provide  expert  financial  guidance  to  American  families. 
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STUDENT-CENTERED  ACTIVITIES 


IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


A  Three-Part  Series  ',4 


Informal  Oral  Reports,  Demonstrations,  Skits, 

Panel  Discussions,  ‘Till-in-Blanks,”  Committee  Activities,  Contests 


GERALD  W.  MAXWELL,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  College 


TTT'HAT  is  essential  to  learn- 
’  ^  ing  in  general  business? 

If  our  students  are  to  acquire  in¬ 
formation,  skill,  and  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes  in  general  business,  they  should 
have  available  to  them  a  textbook, 
related  text  material,  current  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  wealth  of  teaching  aids. 

They  should  also  have  a  teacher 
who  can  explain  principles,  relate 
experiences,  tell  stories,  give  direc¬ 
tions,  present  and  drill  on  skill  ma¬ 
terials,  ask  and  answer  questions, 
clarify  abstract  concepts,  lead  dis¬ 
cussions,  administer  quizzes,  motivate, 
and  generally  guide  the  students 
through  the  various  units. 

But  also  essential  is  a  third  in¬ 
gredient:  student-centered  activities. 
Students  should  strengthen  associa¬ 
tions  gained  from  reading  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  teacher  by  participating 
in  skits,  going  on  field  trips,  demon¬ 
strating,  making  oral  contributions, 
preparing  bulletin  boards,  posters, 
and  other  displays,  writing  reports, 
taking  part  in  panel  discussions,  de¬ 
veloping  scrapbooks,  leading  discus¬ 
sions,  working  on  individual  and  com¬ 
mittee  projects,  engaging  in  debates, 
collecting  things,  entering  contests, 
or  engaging  in  a  numher  of  additional 
activities  in  which  the  emphasis  is 
on  student  participation. 

This  series  of  articles  will  discuss 
and  present  specific  suggestions  for 


L  PART  ONE  J 

this  third  ingredient:  student- 
centered  activities.  Seven  types  of 
activities  will  be  considered  within 
the  framework  of  this  classification: 
A  Activities  which  involve  individual 
students 

1.  Informal  oral  contributions 

2.  Student  demonstrations 

B.  Activities  which  involve  groups 

1.  Skits 

2.  Panel  discussions 

C.  Activities  which  involve  the  en¬ 
tire  class 

1.  “Fill-in-blanks-together” 

2.  (Committee  activities 

3.  Contests 

Seven  Principles 

Before  we  begin  discussing  the 
student-centered  activities  individ¬ 
ually,  let  us  examine  six  principles 
which  relate  to  all  activities  in  gen¬ 
eral  business: 

1.  Reading  references,  teacher, 
and  student  should  be  utilized  in 
proper  proportion.  Sheer  Imredom 
and  drudgery  may  result  if  instruction 
is  limited  solely  to  use  of  the  text¬ 
book.  Permanence  of  learning  and 
depth  of  understanding  may  l)e  sacri¬ 
ficed  if  the  activity  is  dominated  by 
the  teacher.  Likewise,  lack  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  direction  may  result  if 


students  engage  in  activity  just  for 
activity’s  sake.  Skillful  teaching  of 
general  business  requires  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  three  ingredients— reading 
references,  teacher,  and  student. 

2.  Each  activity  should  be  goal- 
directed.  First,  you  establish  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  entire 
course  and  each  unit.  Second,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  you  select  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  subject  matter.  Not  until  these 
two  steps  have  been  completed 
should  the  third  step  be  undertaken, 
that  of  determining  the  best  means 
for  the  students  to  learn.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  folly  to  have  a  skit  just 
to  have  a  skit.  A  skit  should  l>e 
chosen  l)ecause  it  is  the  best  activity 
which  makes  clear  a  concept  that  is 
in  accordance  with  previously  estab¬ 
lished  goals. 

3.  Activities  shoidd  vary  within  the 
class  period  and  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  use  an  activity 
over  and  over  jtist  because  it  was 
received  enthusiastically  the  first 
time. 

4.  Activities  should  be  chosen  with 
an  eye  toward  feasibility  and  prac¬ 
ticality  for  both  teacher  and  student. 
A  contest  that  requires  hours  of 
I)reparatioii  for  the  teacher  or  a 
student  demonstration  that  involves 
excessive  expense  would  certainly  Ire 
ruled  out.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES  (continued) 


Three  additional  points  relate  indi¬ 
rectly  to  student-centered  activities: 

5.  The  goals,  the  subject  matter, 
and  the  activities  in  general  business 
should  be  built  around  units  of  re¬ 
lated  instruction  rather  than  around 
day-to-day  topics.  Students  should  be 
able  to  see  each  individual  activity 
in  relation  to  the  goals  and  content 
of  the  entire  unit.  For  example,  a 
committee  investigating  the  routes 
taken  by  a  check  after,  it  is  cashed 
should  understand  how  their  study 
relates  to  the  entire  unit  on  banking 
services. 

6.  Student-centered  activities  are 
an  exc'cllent  means  of  solving  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  area  of  personal  business 
and  economic  information.  It  has  long 
lx*en  recognized  that  the  course 
takes  on  excitement  and  realism 
when  the  students  solve  problems 
that  have  specific  meaning  and  ap¬ 
plication  for  them.  This  is  because 
with  problems  to  be  solved,  there  is 
a  reason  for  getting  facts. 

7.  The  use  of  student  activities 
does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  teacher  knowing  his  subject.  The 
success  of  the  teacher  in  guiding  his 
students  through  activities  which  re¬ 
sult  in  real  learning  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Individual  Student  Activities 

Many  occasions  call  for  the  use 
of  activities  which  single  out  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  You  may  w'ish  to 
give  extra  credit  assignments  to  your 
brighter  students.  You  may  use  indi¬ 
vidual  activities  as  a  means  of  scjueez- 
ing  in  a  few  extra  points  for  the  fel¬ 
low  who  isn’t  quite  making  the  grade 
he  would  like.  Or  perhaps  such 
activities  will  be  suitable  for  makeup 
work  by  those  who  have  been  absent. 

Generalizations  and  .specific  .sug¬ 
gestions  are  presented  for  two  types 
of  individual  activities: 

Informal  Oral  Contributions. 
Notice  the  word  "contribution”  is 
used— “report”  sounds  too  formal.  It 
is  possible  to  have  two  kinds  of  oral 
contributions:  the  formal  and  the  in¬ 
formal.  When  the  formal  type  is  used, 
the  student  prepares  a  topic,  stands 
before  the  class,  and  presents  it. 
This  has  some  merit,  of  course;  per¬ 
haps  more  of  this  is  needed.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  painful  for  most  students, 
it  tends  to  be  artificial  and  academic, 
and  it  ordinarily  does  not  increase 


students’  liking  for  the  course. 

With  the  informal  oral  contribution, 
the  student  stays  at  his  desk  and 
gives  the  information.  Some  teachers 
may  permit  the  student  to  stay 
seated;  others  will  require  him  to 
stand. 

The  inform  d  oral  contribution  may 
take  several  forms,  It  can  be  spon¬ 
taneous,  class  assigned,  or  individu¬ 
ally  assigned. 

Let’s  assume  you  want  an  informal 
oral  contribution  from  those  who  own 
or  know  something  about  owning  a 
used  car— for  example,  how  to  obtain 
the  car,  the  auto  license,  the  driver’s 
license,  and  the  insurance. 

Spontaueous.  During  class  discus¬ 
sion,  call  on  John  who  bought  a 
used  car  (or  whose  elder  brother 
did). 

Class  assigned.  Tuesday  ask  the 
class  to  be  prepared  Wednesday  to 
tell  how  to  obtain  the  licenses  and 
insurance.  On  Wednesday,  call  on 
one  or  more  of  the  students. 

Individually  assigned.  On  Tuesday, 
give  Mary  the  assignment  of  being 
prepared  to  discuss  this  subject.  On 
Wednesday,  have  her  give  her  in¬ 
formal  oral  contribution. 

Informal  oral  contributions  can 
have  real  value  if  stress  is  placed 
on  topics  w'hich  relate  to  your  stu¬ 
dents’  experiences.  Through  these 
contributions,  you  can  demonstrate 
that  general  business  is  not  just 
“textbook  stuff”  or  “teacher  stuff”— it 
is  real  and  meaningful. 

One  caution:  Be  careful  about 
asking  for  information  concerning  fi¬ 
nances  that  is  too  personal  or  that 
might  embarrass  a  local  business. 

Here’s  a  list  of  some  specific  in¬ 
formal  oral  contributions  that  are 
applicable  for  use  in  general  business. 
This  list  is  meant  to  suggest  ideas, 
not  to  be  comprehensive. 

1.  Duties  I  performed  when  I 
worked  at  — . 

2.  How  I  shopped  around  when  I 
bought  my  car. 

3.  Some  of  the  business  problems 
of  my  father  who  is  manager  of 
the  —  department  at  the  — 
busine.ss. 

4.  All  the  things  they  deducted 
from  my  pay  check  when  I  worked 
at  — . 

5.  The  preparations  my  family  made 

for  a  trip  to - . 

6.  The  best  advertisement  1  ever 
saw  (and  why). 


7.  The  most  misleading  national  ad¬ 
vertisement  I  ever  saw  (and  why). 

8.  How  I  saw  competition  in  action 
when  I  worked  part  time  at  the 
- business. 

9.  How  I  (or  my  father)  bought  a 
share  of  stock. 

10.  What  I  did  about  a  check  I 
mailed  to  the  —  business  when 
they  wrote  that  they  didn’t  receive 
it. 

11.  What  I  keep  in  my  family’s  safe 
deposit  box  at  the  bank. 

12.  My  most  embarrassing  experience 
in  cashing  a  check. 

13.  How  the  junior  class  purchased 
travelers’  checks  for  their  class  trip. 

14.  How  1  bought  my - on  the 

installment  plan. 

15.  My  airplane  trip  to  — . 

16.  All  the  services  we  used  when 
we  stayed  at  the  —  hotel. 

17.  All  the  services  we  used  when 
we  stayed  at  the  —  motel. 

18.  The  best  buy  I  ever  made. 

19.  The  time  my  family  collected  on 
a  health  insurance  policy.  (No  de¬ 
tails  concerning  the  illness  or  any 
operations,  please! ) 

20.  Some  wise  (or  fooli.sh)  habits  of 
customers  1  observed  when  1  worked 
as  a  clerk  at  the  —  store. 

21.  A  fraudulent  experience  someone 
I  know  had. 

22.  How  I  (or  my  father)  collected 
on  auto  insurance. 

23.  How  I  (or  my  father)  opened 
a  charge  account  at  —  department 
store. 

24.  Some  kinds  of  insurance  policies 
my  father  has. 

25.  Cases  1  know  of  where  insurance 
really  came  in  handy. 

26.  Cases  I  know  where  there  was  a 
huge  financial  loss  which  was  not 
insured. 

27.  How  1  bought  accident  insurance 
from  a  vending  machine  before  an 
airplane  trip. 

28.  The  farthest  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  call  I  ever  made. 

29.  The  letter  I  wrote  inquiring  about 
—  and  the  answer  I  received. 

30.  The  time  1  received  a  COD 
package. 

31.  The  trip  we  took  which  vvas 
planned  by  a  travel  agent. 

32.  The  cross-country  move  our  fam¬ 
ily  made. 

33.  Tips  I  received  (and  didn’t)  wher. 
1  was  a  —  (bellhop,  waitress,  etc.). 

34.  The  trouble  1  had  meeting  some¬ 

one  when  1  arrived  at  the  wrong 
train  depot  in - . 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Shorthand  Is  Not  for  "Sissies"! 


TO 


TO  SHORTHAND 


1 


ATTRACT 

BOYS 

COURSES 


FRANCOIS  PASQUALINI 

A  LOT  OF  young  men  are  missing 
the  career  boat  these  days,  just 
because  they  listen  to  sarcastic  friends 
who  tell  them,  “Shorthand  is  for 
sissies.” 

The  best  way  to  counteract  this 
negative  trend  is  to  tell  the  lx)ys 
about  “he-men”  who  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  through  shorthand.  If  you  have 
trouble  finding  examples  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  my  own  story  could  be  of 
help. 

You  would  hardly  call  me  a  “sissy.” 
I  grew  up  in  one  of  the  toughest 
neighborhoods  in  the  world— the 
waterfront  section  of  Marseilles, 
France,  the  famous  “Port  of  Seven 
Seas.”  The  people  in  that  section  were 
so  tough  that,  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  Wehrmacht  evacuated 


them  all  and  blew  up  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  in  retaliation  for  the  killing  of 
numerous  Nazi  soldiers  in  the  dark 
alleys. 

I  started  earning  a  living  by  work¬ 
ing  as  a  coal  trimmer  on  a  big  ship— 
the  closest  thing  to  hell  this  side  of 
death.  The  men  I  worked  with  were 
anything  but  effeminate,  and  I  had  to 
knock  one  of  them  out  in  a  bare-fisted 
fight  in  order  to  establish  a  good 
reputation  for  myself  among  the 
group.  So  you  see,  I  am  not  exactly  a 
“sissy.”  And  yet  I  owe  my  present 
success  as  a  free-lance  writer  to  the 
fact  that  I  learned  shorthand.  Here’s 
how  it  happened. 

I  soon  realized  that  I  had  thrown 
myself  into  a  dead-end  occupation. 
My  father,  after  toiling  away  for 
thirty  years  at  similar  jobs,  had  been 
promoted  to  oiler  in  the  engine  room. 


a  small  reward  indeed  for  a  life  of 
such  darkness,  sweat,  and  slavery. 

As  a  boy,  I  had  read  most  of  Jack 
London’s  books.  One  that  I  hadn’t 
read  was  Martin  Eden,  which  was  not 
labeled  “Adventure.”  Now,  having 
had  my  share  of  adventure  I  sudden¬ 
ly  remembered  that  book.  I  bought 
it  and  read  it;  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  influential  factor  in  re¬ 
shaping  the  course  of  my  entire  life. 

If  Martin  Eden,  alias  Jack  London, 
had  been  able  to  rise  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  and  misery  of  a  nomadic  sailor 
boy  to  the  glory  and  wealth  of  a 
best-selling  author,  why  couldn’t  I  get 
out  of  my  own  rut  and  strive  for  the 
same  goal?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  right 
then  I  had  far  better  literary  equip¬ 
ment  to  start  with  than  Martin  Eden 
possessed  when  he  entered  the  writing 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 
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JOHN  J.  CRESS 

Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown.  Pa 


For  competent  graduates, 


T  N  ORDER  for  our  students  to 
A  work  in  offices,  they  must  con¬ 
form  to  certain  standards  of  per¬ 
formance.  This  is  a  point  often  over¬ 
looked  in  business  classes,  particularly 
in  the  early  stages.  Many  teaehers 
feel  that  work  on  standards  .shoidd 
begin  in  advanced  classes  or  in  the 
transcription  period.  Others  favor  ap¬ 
plications  in  secretarial  practice.  But 
enforcing  standards  only  in  certain 
courses  and  at  certain  levels  cannot 
make  them  the  basic  part  of  the 
students’  later  work  and  attitudes 
that  they  must  be. 

The  most  effective  plan  is  to  put 
your  cards  on  the  table  the  first  day 
you  meet  each  new  class.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  students  will 
be  frightened  by  being  told  that  they 
must  type  so  many  words  a  minute, 
take  dictation  at  a  certain  speed,  and 
transcribe  accurately  at  a  given  rate 
by  the  end  of  the  term. 

It  is  important  to  establish  desir¬ 
able  business-like  habits  as  early  as 
possible.  Attention  to  details,  neat¬ 
ness,  ability  to  follow  directions,  .see¬ 
ing  a  job  through  to  the  end,  being 
able  to  get  along  with  others,  devel¬ 
oping  tact  and  courtesy— the.se  and 
many  other  standards  are  all  too  often 
overl(M)ked  in  many  classrooms,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  early  days  when  we 
first  meet  our  beginning  business  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  student  who  fails  to  turn  in 
his  daily  assignment  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  is  siolating  one  of 
the  basic  standards  of  a  business  of¬ 
fice— that  of  accepting  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  seeing  it  through.  And  it  is 
not  enough  just  to  complete  the  as¬ 
signment:  the  care  with  which  it  is 
done  is  at  least  as  important  as 
fini-shing  the  job. 

Here  again  our  students  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  on-the-job  standards 
as  they  relate  to  the  mailable  letter, 
the  typing  of  a  contract,  and  the 
accuracy  of  an  invoice  or  a  statistical 
report. 

Such  yardsticks  apply  to  all  business 
subjects  —  although  most  articles  on 
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set  standards  early,  set  them  high,  review  them  frequently,  and  demand  that  they  be  met 


standards  give  the  impression  that 
such  factors  apply  only  to  shorthand, 
typing,  and  related  secretarial  sub¬ 
jects. 

In  the  c-ourse  of  my  teaching 
career  I  have  taught  just  about  every 
business  subject  in  the  high  school 
curriculum;  I  am  now  teaching  my 
ninth  difiFerent  business  subject  on 
the  college  level.  Whatever  the 
course,  business  English,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  law,  accountuig,  office  'practice, 
organization  and  management,  or  the 
entire  secretarial  sequence,  I  have 
found  it  best  to  set  my  standards 
early,  set  them  high,  review  them 
frequently,  and— most  important— de¬ 
mand  that  these  standards  be  met 
at  all  times. 

As  a  former  court  reporter,  I 
learned  long  ago  (the  hard  way)  the 
legal  implications  of  a  missing  or  in¬ 
serted  comma  or  the  addition  or 
omission  of  a  single  letter  of  the 
alphabet— let  alone  a  whole  word. 
Accuracy  is  first  in  my  list  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  my  current  law  classes— and 
this  has  given  my  students  a  more 
meaningful  interpretation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  governing  our  society 
and  the  business  world. 

The  subject  of  business  English 
is  tailor-made  for  the  application  of 
business  standards.  Practically  every 
shorthand,  typing,  and  transcription 
standard  can  be  applied  in  this  area. 
Needless  to  say,  the  letter  should  be 
perfectly  typed  to  conform  with  busi¬ 
ness  standards.  More  important,  that 
letter  must  be  a  top  salesman  and 
show  the  standards  of  friendliness, 
courtesy,  and  the  desire  to  l)e  of 
service  to  a  customer.  An  effective 
letter  must  meet  the  highest  literary 
and  advertising  standards;  it  is  the 
writer’s  calling  card. 

While  the  business  letters  of  mv 
students  are  typed  according  to  the 
standards  of  form  and  accuracy, 
these  business  students  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
improvement  of  that  almost  lost  art- 
legible  handwriting.  An  office  em¬ 
ployee  must  often  use  longhand,  and 


it  has  to  meet  a  simple  standard- 
that  of  being  readable  to  others. 

A  course  in  business  mathematics 
can  be  geared  to  give  the  students 
an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
standards  of  neatness,  sharp  figures, 
accuracy  in  preparing  invoices,  item¬ 
izing,  totalling,  footing,  and  entering 
amounts,  aside  from  the  application 
of  basic  mathematics  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem. 

The  value  and  application  of 
standards  are  well  known  .in  the  fiehl 
of  accounting.  But  a  recent  account¬ 
ing  forum  brought  out  an  interesting 
point.  The  group  included  certified 
public  accountants,  representatives  of 
business,  college  instructors,  and  stu¬ 
dents.  While  consideration  was  given 
to  standards  applied  to  various  phases 
of  accounting,  incomje  tax,  systems, 
legal  requirements,  ‘  and  auditing, 
some  of  the  participants  indicated 
that  a  junior  accountant  (and  senior 
workers  as  well)  shoidd  realize  that 
there  are  standards  of  spelling,  com¬ 
munication,  letter  writing,  and  pre¬ 
paring  of  reports  that  must  also  l>e 
included  in  the  accounting  picture. 

Office  Practice  and  Machines 

What  about  the  area  of  office  prac¬ 
tice  and  machines?  The  standard 
here  should  be  set  in  terms  of  a 
problem  being  totalled  correctly  the 
first  time.  One  sheet  of  paper  and 
one  envelope  per  letter  is  par  for 
the  course.  How  many  copies  should 
a  student  experiment  with  before  he 
prepares  the  finished  master  for  the 
spirit  duplicator? 

My  seniors  were  startled  recently 
when  I  put  them  on  a  time-produc¬ 
tion-standard  type  of  test.  It  was 
based  on  a  one-trial-only,  limited¬ 
time  approach  to  compare  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  work  with  office  standards. 

Students  and  teachers  should  be 
more  aware  that  business  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  give  an  employee  a  second 
chance— that  special  report,  meeting 
agenda,  or  letter  must  meet  the 
deadline,  whether  it  is  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  or  the  five  o’clock 


mail.  After  all,  given  enough  time, 
paper,  materials,  and  trials,  any 
worker  could  eventually  turn  out  a 
mailable  letter,  a  perfectly  typed 
column  of  figures,  or  the  solution  to 
an  interest  or  discount  problem. 

Let’s  not  forget  the  application  of 
standards  to  the  members  of  a  meth¬ 
ods  class  in  business  education.  I  will 
long  remember  the  reaction  of  my 
seniors  when  they  were  told  that 
minimum  standards  were  70  to  80 
net  words  a  minute  in  typing,  14() 
warn  on  new  dictation  material,  and 
a  transcription  rate  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  typing  speed.  The 
arguments  were  long  and  loud;  but 
the  standards  were  set— they  were 
reached  through  many  hours  of  prac¬ 
tice,  study,  and  application. 

My  first  year  typing  classes  aver¬ 
aged  sixty  net  words  a  minute.  Yes, 
the  standard  was  high,  but  the  results 
justified  it.  Students  now  in  on-the- 
job  training  in  offices  have  come  to 
appreciate  that  they  are  more  than 
able  to  comply  with  business  stand¬ 
ards.  They  have  reported  that  they 
can  now  type  through  a  wojking  day 
at  a  speed  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
words  a  minute  and  take  dictation 
at  a  hundred  plus  words  a  minute 
with  ease.  More  important,  they  are 
not  overly  fatigued  at  the  end  of  a 
typical  working  day.  Believe  it  or  not. 
a  panel  discussion  of  these  office 
workers  concluded  that  the  business 
standards  were  not  nearly  so  exacting 
as  those  they  had  experienced  in  tlie 
classroom. 

How  high  the  standard?  You  be 
the  judge.  Set  your  own  standards, 
but  set  them  high.  Demand  them: 
apply  them.  In  any  event,  be  fair, 
be  sure  of  your  ground,  and  con¬ 
vince  your  students  that  the  end 
result  will  more  than  justify  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Students  will  admire  and  respect 
you  for  your  standards,  later,  if  not 
at  the  moment.  And  more  important, 
the  businessman  will  have  less  cause 
for  criticism  and  will  be  able  to  laud 
the  capable,  well-trained,  ready-for- 
the-job  business  students. 
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OES  THIS  MEMO  make  sense 
to  you?  Would  you  know  what  to 
do  if  you  received  such  an  assignment? 

Your  answer  is  probably  “No”  to 
both  questions— and  rightly  so.  The 
principal’s  memo  deals  with  work 
measurement,  a  topic  rather  remote 
from  the  normal  high  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  most  teachers  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  enough  with  the  material  to  discuss 
it.  It’s  unfair  to  make  such  a  request, 
you  may  say;  and  again  you  are  right. 
Yet,  chances  are  that  many  of  the 
letter-writing  projects  you  assign  in 
your  own  classes  make  just  about  as 
much  sense  to  some  of  your  students. 

Too  often  the  standard  text  assign¬ 
ments,  written  to  apply  to  the  entire 
nation,  are  too  remote  in  nature,  be¬ 
cause  of  either  subject  matter  or  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  to  hold  much  mean¬ 
ing  when  brought  into  individual 
classrooms.  The  very  thought  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  is  enough  to  frighten 
many  students;  and  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  subject  matter  leaves  them 
cold,  it’s  no  wonder  that  the  final 
results  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Aft¬ 
er  all,  the  reason  a  letter  is  written 
is  to  convey  a  message.  No  wonder 
Johnny  and  Susie  can’t  write,  if  they 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  they’re 
supposed  to  say. 

A  teacher  can,  of  course,  make 
excuses  if  a  class  fails  to  live  up  to 
performance  expectations: 

“The  text  isn’t  suited  for  our 
school.” 

“I  don’t  get  the  right  calilier  of 
students  in  my  commercial  classes.” 

Any  numlrer  of  others  could  be 
used,  and  all  of  them  might  be  true. 
But  let’s  look  at  the  other  side  of 


the  picture.  Can  a  business-correspon¬ 
dence  class  be  meaningful  in  spite  of 
adverse  conditions?  I  say  it  can. 

Whether  for  personal  use  or  for 
development  of  a  skill  to  use  in  fu¬ 
ture  employment,  we  study  business 
correspondence  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  write  a  letter  properly.  Letter-w'rit- 
ing  includes  both  mechanics  and  com¬ 
position;  neither  can  be  neglected. 
Occasionally  a  teacher,  forgetting  the 
importance  of  the  more  basic  me¬ 
chanics,  will  concentrate  on  the  latter, 
then  become  perplexed  and  discour¬ 
aged  when  success  does  not  result. 

Business-letter  writing  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  learning  experience  and  should  be 
approached  as  such.  Students  must 
learn  to  wade  before  they  try  to  swim. 
An  approach  to  letter  writing  should 
be  based  on  this  same  philosophy. 
Fortunately,  such  an  approach  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  any  class  situation 
if  a  few  fundamentals  are  observed. 

The  ability  to  type  is  a  must  for 
all  students  who  enroll  in  a  business- 
correspondence  class.  No  one  need 
be  a  speed  demon,  but  accuracy  is 
imperative.  If  the  ability  to  type, 
proofread,  and  make  corrections  is 
lacking,  no  student  can  expect  to 
achieve  any  degree  of  success  in  w’rit- 
ing  letters.  Another  point  to  chalk 
lip  in  favor  of  making  typing  a  pre¬ 
requisite  is  that,  at  the  very  least, 
all  students  will  have  been  exposed 
to  the  proper  form  of  a  business  letter, 
since  they  have  spent  a  semester  or 
more  w'orking  with  a  typing  text. 

Don’t  expect  much  more  than  this, 
however.  After  all,  a  large  percent 
of  typing  students  are  only  copying 
text  material  while  striving  to  perfect 


a  skill.  A  student  can  develop  typing 
skill  and  still  retain  very  little  of  what 
was  said  about  form  in  the  writing 
assignments. 

Actually,  this  situation  is  desirable. 

I  see  little  sense  in  making  students 
remember  many  different  forms;  it 
only  confuses  them.  It’s  a  good  idea 
to  stick  to  a  basic,  all-purpose  style. 
Since  we  learn  by  repetition,  the 
teacher  can  select  one  form  and  fol¬ 
low'  it  until  students  use  it  as  a  matter 
of  habit.  I  prefer  the  universally  ac¬ 
ceptable  modified  block. 

The  same  reasoning  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  learning  the  letter  parts:  keep 
things  as  simple  as  possible.  Teach 
only  the  standard  parts;  forget  about 
the  variations  and  exceptions  for  use 
on  special  occasions. 

Chances  are,  you  studied  the  many 
different  special  forms  for  specific  oc¬ 
casions  when  you  were  in  school.  How 
often  did  you  use  them?  Do  you  even 
remember  what  they  are?  For  years 
I’ve  been  writing  dozens  of  business 
letters  each  month,  and  I  haven’t  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  use  many  of 
the  different  versions  I  wms  required 
to  memorize.  Whenever  the  need 
arises  for  me  to  contact  the  President, 
my  Congressman,  a  member  of  the 
nobility,  or  an  important  church  of¬ 
ficial,  I  know  that  I  can  check  the 
proper  salutation  and  form  in  one  of 
the  many  available  secretarial  guides. 
If  you  tell  your  students  the  same 
thing,  you  can  then  concentrate  on 
making  sure  that  they  have  the  uni¬ 
versally  acceptable,  good-on-any-occa- 
sion  forms  dowm  pat. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  dwell  on  form, 
style,  and  letter  parts  at  any  great 
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length.  In  the  e.'irly  stages,  spending 
too  much  time  on  these  fundamentals, 
without  putting  meat  on  the  bones, 
is  likely  to  sound  the  death  knell  for 
your  plans  to  bring  the  sttidy  of 
business-letter  writing  to  life. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  Fundamentals 
are  important— in  fact,  so  important 
that  they  must  be  repeated  throiigh 
u.se  until  they  are  mastered,  by  rote 
memorization  if  nothing  else.  But 


don’t  let  it  be  evident  that  this  is 
what  you  are  doing;  merely  make 
sure  that  the  same  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  each  time  a  letter  is  prepared, 
and  this  phase  of  the  learning  game 
will  be  mastered.  “Conditioned  re¬ 
flexes,”  some  may  call  it.  Frankly,  I 
don’t  care  how  some  of  the  students 
acquire  their  knowledge  of  proper 
usages,  as  long  as  they  learn. 

Some  school  work  is  done  merely 


because  it  is  part  of  an  assignment; 
other  tasks  are  performed  enthusias¬ 
tically  because  they  are  “important.” 
Do  you  ever  wish  you  could  get  stu¬ 
dents  to  put  as  much  effort  into  com¬ 
pleting  a  lesson  as  they  do  into 
memorizing  a  cheer  or  decorating  for 
a  dance? 

You  can  implant  this  highly  de¬ 
sirable  feeling  of  importance  that  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  doing  work  that 
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really  “counts”— if  you  put  your  class 
to  work  preparing  letters  that  will 
actually  l)e  mailed.  Assign  letters  with 
a  purpose.  Your  own  business  letters, 
those  of  another  teacher,  or  those 
relating  to  matters  of  school  business 
fall  into  this  category.  Please  note 
that  I  said  preparing,  not  composing, 
letters.  It’s  better  to  compose  them 
yourself  at  this  stage. 

Select  a  situation  that  calls  for  a 
letter  to  be  written  ordering  sup¬ 
plies,  sending  for  a  motion  picture, 
requesting  information— any  situation 
that  is  familiar  to  your  students  or 
that  they  can  easily  understand  will 
l>e  suitable.  Point  out  that  only  one 
letter  will  be  mailed,  but  that  it 
must  be  correct  in  every  respect. 

Write  the  letter  yourself  before¬ 
hand,  then  read  it  slowly  to  your  stu¬ 
dents,  asking  them  to  copy  it  down 
in  longhand  (or  in  shorthand,  if  they 
can)  and  make  sure  the  terminology 
is  correct.  Explain  the  importance  of 
producing  error-free  work  and  em¬ 
phasize  that  a  businessman  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  send  out  a  letter  containing 
a  single  mistake.  Repeat  your  dicta¬ 
tion  as  often  as  necessary  to  insure 
that  everyone  has  the  proper  word¬ 
ing,  then  instnict  studetits  to  prepare 
a  properly  typed  version.  Use  letter- 
head-quality  stationery  to  drive  home 
the  importance  of  the  work. 

After  you  collect  the  finished  let¬ 
ters,  check  each  one  carefully.  Red  line 
each  error  and,  if  necessary,  make 
marginal  notes  to  help  explain  cor¬ 
rections.  When  you  return  the  let¬ 
ters,  tell  students  to  l(K)k  for  your 
notations.  Be  sure  to  give  credit  to 
any  students  who  have  submitted 
perfect  assignments. 

Give  ample  (but  not  false)  praise 
to  tho.se  who  deserve  it.  From  the 
I>erfect  letters  submitted,  select  one 
to  be  mailed  and  let  the  student  who 
prepared  it  complete  the  project  by 
addressing  and  mailing  the  envelope. 
These  seemingly  minor  tasks  add  to 
the  air  of  importance.  Whenever 
possible,  select  letters  of  different  stu¬ 
dents  for  mailing. 

You  may  feel  that  a  class  needs 
a  second  or  third  chance  to  “get  its 
feet  wet.”  If  so,  dictate  more  letters 
However,  before  long  you  should  as- 
.sign  letter-grades  to  their  efforts. 
Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
put  the  “Profit  by  your  own  mis¬ 
takes”  theory  into  practice. 

Since  only  i>erftx-t  letters  can  be 
mailed,  only  jierfect  letters— those 
with  no  mistakes  on  the  first  writing 


—can  rate  an  A.  Note  the  phrase 
“the  first  writing.”  This  is  a  key  factoi 
in  grading  this  type  of  project.  Not 
only  should  students  learn  by  their 
mistakes,  but  they  should  have  a 
chance  to  correct  them.  I  grade  a 
letter  ac'cording  to  the  following  scale 
the  first  time  it  is  submitted: 


No  mistakes  . A 

One  mistake  . C 

More  than  one  mistake  .D 


Preth’  drastic?  VV'ell,  what  grade 
would  you  give  to  a  letter  tliat 
couldn’t  be  mailed?  One  point  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  a  D  can  be  changed 
to  a  C  if  a  letter  is  resubmitted  in 
perfect  form,  and  I  set  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  times  an  assignment 
can  be  done  over.  Students  seem  to 
like  this  grading  method  and  consider 
it  fair. 

Semester  grades  are  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  With  the  A’s,  C’s,  and  D’s  al¬ 
ready  recorded,  it  is  merely  a  process 
of  averaging  to  get  the  over-all  grade. 

By  varying  the  types  of  letters  you 
ask  your  class  to  prepare,  you  can 
show  them  the  proper  method  of 
meeting  many  different  situations 
calling  for  a  business  letter,  without 
actually  using  the  “Today  we  are 

going  to  study  how  to  write  a - 

letter”  approach.  In  teaching  begin¬ 
ning  letter  writers,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  stress  the  proper  form  than 
to  deal  with  specific  cases;  even  so, 
your  students  will  unconsciously  pick 
up  a  little  know-how  on  the  various 
tyi^es.  You  can  include  such  exam¬ 
ples  as  orders,  acknowledgments, 
follow-ups,  payments,  and  collection 
letters  in  your  assignments. 

It’s  advisable  to  give  a  little  back¬ 
ground  information  in  order  to  make 
clear  why  each  letter  must  be  written. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  much  stu¬ 
dents  retain  when  they  know  the 
reason  why  a  letter  is  being  written 
and  are  aware  that  they  are  “playing 
for  keeps.” 

As  work  proceeds  and  students  be¬ 
come  engrossed  in  the  projects  you 
a.s.sign,  they  actually  are  unaware  of 
the  progress  they  are  making  tow'ard 
mastery  of  the  mechanics.  With  at¬ 
tention  focused  on  specific  problems, 
proper  form  and  style  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  habit,  and  your  first  step  in 
the  over-all  approach  to  business  cor¬ 
respondence  is  safely  taken. 

Make  sure  that  the  letters  you 
compose  adhere  to  the  principles  you 
want  your  students  to  learn.  See  tliat 
they  are  Correct,  Courteous,  Concise, 


and  any  other  “C’s”  you  want  to 
stress. 

After  awhile,  the  preparation  stage 
will  be  completed,  and  you  will  want 
to  dig  deeper  into  the  study  of  what 
makes  a  good  business  letter.  Here 
you  must  emphasize  the  things  that 
make  a  letter’s  content  correct— the 
elements  that  students  must  include 
in  the  letters  they  compose. 

Explain  what  to  look  for  and  how 
to  c'ompose;  then  start  the  class  learn¬ 
ing  by  doing  as  soon  as  possible. 
Here’s  a  good  opportunity  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  your  instruction;  if  you  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  individual  mistakes  of 
each  student,  you  won’t  waste  a  lot 
of  time  showing  students  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  mistakes  they  weren’t  making  in 
the  first  place. 

Ready  for  Launching 

“Gee,  I  can  do  it  when  you  tell 
me  what  to  write— but,  gosh,  I  just 
don’t  know  what  to  put  down  by 
myself.” 

You’ll  probably  hear  remarks  like 
this  when  you  first  tell  the  students 
that  you  want  them  to  write  a  letter 
on  their  own.  You  can  do  a  lot  to 
dispel  this  lack  of  confidence  if  you 
use  a  pre-writing  check  sheet.  The 
sheet  I  use  really  splits  into  two 
phases,  with  five  questions  to  each 
phase.  I  begin  by  requiring  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  answer  the  first  four  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  What  is  the  exact  name  and 
address  of  the  person  you  wish  to 
receive  your  letter? 

2.  Why  are  you  writing  this  letter? 

3.  What  do  you  wish  the  receiver 
to  do? 

4.  What  information  does  he  need 
in  order  to  do  this?  Have  you  given 
him  all  of  it? 

If  these  questions  are  answered 
fully,  the  student  will  be  started  in 
the  right  direction  and  will  be  ready 
to  compose.  After  checking  the  an¬ 
swers,  instruct  each  student  to  write 
the  required  letter,  doing  the  best 
he  can  on  his  own.  Give  ample  time 
for  preparation;  “think  wheels”  move 
in  low  gear  during  this  process. 

Be  prepared  for  students  who  will 
come  to  you  for  help  in  composition. 
Many  will  try  to  use  the  “Will  you 
check  this  to  see  if  it’s  okay?”  means 
of  getting  their  letters  written.  The 
error  will  be  obvious,  but  they  will 
try  to  get  you  to  tell  them  what 
should  be  said.  Unless  you're  careful, 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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TV^Y  FRIEND  Mrs.  Pearson  said, 
“I  hiive  a  job  for  your  office- 
practice  class.” 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked.  (Occasion¬ 
ally  we  do  outside  work.  I  ask  each 
student  to  spend  five  hours  working 
for  me  in  addition  to  the  regular 
assignments,  and  sometimes  I  am 
hard  put  to  find  suitable  material.) 

Mrs.  Pearson  had  a  play  program 
that  she  wanted  duplicated.  You 
know  the  type:  Fold  a  standard  sheet 
of  paper  horizontally  and  you  have 
four  sides  to  fill  with  the  title  page, 
the  names  of  the  cast,  and  acknowl¬ 
edgments  for  properties.  She  wanted 
200  copies  run  off  on  the  spirit  dupli¬ 


cator. 

Apparently  we  had  plenty  of  time, 
since  this  was  Tuesday,  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  did  not  need  the  programs 
until  Saturday.  But  my  student  helper 
could  not  work  it  into  her  schedule 


until  Thursday.  Although  I  told  her 
how  to  center  the  material  on  the 
Ditto  carbon,  she  did  the  job  incor¬ 
rectly. 

“Why  didn’t  you  follow  the  marks 
I  put  on  the  page  for  centering?”  I 
asked,  trying  to  keep  the  annoyance 
out  of  my  voice. 

“I  don’t  know— I  guess  I  thought 
the  way  I  did  it  would  be  easier,” 
she  replied. 

So  she  retyped  it,  and,  since  she 
was  not  free  to  run  off  the  copies 
on  Friday  afternoon,  I  found  that 
again  I  was  stuck  with  finishing  an 
outside-pf-class  project.  I  allowed  an 
hour  on  Saturday  morning  for  running 
off  the  200  copies,  printed  on  both 
sides.  I  gave  each  carbon  a  fast 
proofreading,  changing  “rehersal”  to 
“rehearsal.”  My  annoyance  and  frus¬ 
tration  grew  as  the  balky  machine 
stretched  a  half-hour  job  to  an  hour. 

As  I  placed  the  finished  programs 
on  Mrs.  Pearson’s  desk,  I  glanced  at 
a  line:  “Mr.  John  Pearson— Director.” 

I  knew  very  well  that  Mr.  Pearson 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
play.  Why  hadn’t  my  student  proof¬ 
read  for  sense?  Why  hadn’t  I?  Two 
hundred  copies!  And  no  time  to  do 
th<;m  over. 


On  a  sheet  of  notepapcr  I  wrote, 
“Sorry  your  husband  gets  the  credit 
for  directing  the  play,”  left  the  note 
with  the  programs,  and  hurried  to 
my  next  appointment. 

/  hope  she  takes  it  well,  I  thought. 
I  hope  she  says  she  doesn’t  rare. 
After  all,  it’s  in  the  family. 

Mrs.  Pearson  reported  later:  “I 
was  furious  when  I  saw  them,  simply 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


“I  Can’t 
Send  This 
Out!” 


If  your  future  secretaries  understand 

the  employer  s  point  of  view,  they'll  he  on  guard 
for  ^‘the  little  errors  that  make  you  mad" 

RUTH  UNRAUf  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kans. 
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A.  J.  KALBAUGH 

Broome  lechnical  Community  College 
Binghamton,  N  Y. 


OWADAYS,  when  puhlieity  is  receiving  more  and 
more  emphasis,  we  in  the  field  of  education  often 
feel  the  need  for  a  story-telling  device  that  will  explain 
our  department  or  seh(K)l  a  little  better  than  casual  word- 
rtf-mouth  or  the  printed  materials  to  he  found  in  catalogues 
and  hulletins.  The  ideal  device  is  one  that  is  dramatic 
anti  colorful,  but  which  can  he  produced  by  the  school 
without  having  to  resort  to  professional  help— help  that 
is  often  he>ond  the  reach  of  the  budget. 

A  35mm.  slide  story  will  do  the  trick  surprisingly  well. 
It  is  colorful  and  dramatic,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  it  can 
he  kept  up  to  date  easily.  Best  of  all,  with  a  fe,w  simple 
hints  and  some  practice,  an  amateur  photographer  can 
prrKluce  the  slide  story.  * 

Practically  every  family  has  a  random  collection  pf  chlor 
slides;  so  the  rjuestion  “VV'ould  you  like  to  see  our  sliders?” 
often  brings  an  indifferent,  if  not  negative,  response.  Sniall 
wonder— unless  some  attempt  is  made  to  produce  a  little 
“show.”  Last  year.  Popular  Photographxj  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  (“Make  Your  Slide  Shows  Smash  Hits,”  Sept.  ’58) 
designed  to  help  persons  who  desire  to  have  a  slide  story 
of  their  summer  trips.  This  is  an  excellent  “how-to-do-it” 
article  for  .schools,  because  the  same  technique  can  he 
applied  to  the  problem  of  public  relations  in  the  school. 

First  of  all,  your  slide  story  should  have  a  theme,  such 
as  “A  Trip  through  Our  Department”  or  “A  Visit  to  Our 
C'ampus.”  This  approach  usually  evokes  in  the  spectator’s 
mind  a  pleasant  image  and  puts  him  in  a  mood  of  pleasur¬ 
able  anticipation.  An  attractive  title  slide  can  1k>  prepared 
either  by  taking  a  picture  of  the  front  of  the  school  with 
its  sign,  or  by  having  some  artwork  prepared,  then  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  copy  stand.. 

(While  we’re  speaking  of  artwork,  all  .sorts  of  clever 
breaks  and  subdivisions  can  he  made  in  the  story  by  using 


BASIC  EQUIPMENT  for  making  slides  Is  shown  here.  From  top 
to  bottom:  (I)  PROJECTOR.  TAPE  RECORDER.  SCREEN 
SETUP.  A  rear-vislon  screen  works  best  In  lighted  room. 
(2)  COPY  STAND.  Necessary  features:  flat  surface,  such  as 
drawing  board  or  piece  of  plywood;  even  Illumination;  device 
to  hold  camera  at  measured  heights.  (3)  ARTIST'S  DRAWING 
BOARD.  Useful  In  drawing  titles.  (4)  BLACKBOARD.  Can  be 
used  to  make  easy.  Inexpensive  titles.  Properly  set.  camera 
can  be  used  on  tripod  without  flash. 
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Tell  Your  Story 


Here'S  on  easy-to-make,  inexpensive  visual  aid 
that  has  a  hundred  public-relations  applications 


carefully  prepared  poster  materials.  These  may  he  actual 
three-dimensional  devices,  or  paste-ups  on  cardboard— 
or  they  may  simply  he  announcements,  such  as  “The  End,” 
neatly  chalked  on  a  blackboard  and  photographed  for  the 
slide.) 

Needless  to  say,  the  slides  should  be  arranged  in  a 
serpience  that  tends  to  carry  out  the  story;  and  this  re¬ 
quires  some  careful  advance  preparation.  In  connection 
with  this  sequence,  the  narrator’s  remarks  may  be  re¬ 
corded  on  a  tape  recorder  to  be  played  in  conjunction 
with  the  showing.  The  trick  in  putting  together  these 
narratives  is  to  see  to  it  that  what  the  annoimcer  says 
involves  points  that  are  not  apparent  in  the  slides.  He 
should  provide  background  information  and  related  facts 
abmit  each  picture,  either  in  general  terms  or  in  terms 
of  specific  elements  in  the  picture,  rather  than  dwell  on 
features  that  are  obvious  to  all  viewers. 

The  crowning  masterpiece,  of  course,  can  be  produced 
by  recording  a  fitting  musical  background  to  be  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  whole  narrative.  By  a  careful 
choice  of  “mood”  music,  changes  in  scene  and  topic,  as 
well  as  mood,  can  be  subtly  brought  out  while  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  voice  is  telling  the  story.  This  can  be  done  at 
home  or  in  the  school  with  an  ordinary  record  player  and 
tape  recorder;  the  result  may  not  be  of  professional 
quality,  but  it  will  be  passable.  (Tins  topic,  too,  is  covered 
in  the  Popular  Photography  slide-story  article.) 

Equipment 

Those  who  have  in  mind  producing  a  slide  story  in  the 
school  will  find  some  discussion  of  the  equipment  u.scful. 

•  A  35mm.  camera  with  flash  gun  is  important.  The 
type  or  make  of  camera  will  depend  on  the  operator’s 
.skill  with  a  particular  instrument. 

•  Some  sort  of  copy  stand,  on  which  posters  and  other 
flat  materials  can  be  placed  and  c'opicd  with  the  camera, 
should  be  provided,  along  with  a  reliable  system  of  light¬ 
ing.  (The  second  photo  to  the  left  shows  one  that  we 
made  in  our  school;  it  works  quite  well.) 

•  An  Embossograph  or  other  device  that  permits  neat 
lettering  is  useful,  since  it  takes  some  skill  to  produce 
easily  and  accurately  ^he  necessary  signs  and  letters. 

•  A  35mm.  projector  is  recpiired.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  this  machine  be  an  automatic  one,  but  the  automatie 
feature  is  very  useful.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  arrange  the 
slides  in  magazines  to  go  with  this  projector;  and  it  is 
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very  important  that  the  slides  be  encased  in  .some  type 
of  .slide  binding  in  order  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the 
little  cardboard  mountings.  Many  makes  and  types  of 
slide  mountings  are  available  from  visual-aids  suppliers. 
The  important  thing  is  to  be  sure  the  mounts  are  the 
correct  type  to  be  used  with  your  projector. 

•  An  ordinary  monaural  tape  recorder  will  work  reason¬ 
ably  well  to  handle  the  narrative. 

•  If  music  is  to  be  added,  a  record  player  with  a 
supply  of  long-playing  records  will  be  neces.sary  or  pos¬ 
sibly  another  tape  recorder  with  appropriate  backgrotind 
music  or  sound  effects.  (U.se  a  glass  goblet  struck  with  a 
plastic  spoon  to  produce  a  gong  sound  as  a  signal  for 
changing  the  .slide.) 

•  As  to  the  film  medium  employed,  we  found  that  color 
far  exceeded  black-and-white  for  efft'ctiveness.  However, 
it  is  .somewhat  more  expensive;  and  a  black-and-white 
slide  story  can  be  prepared  by  shooting  the  scenes  and 
slides  on  35mm.  black-and-white  film  and  transferring 
the  negatives  to  Beseler  Slide-o-Film.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
expensive  labels,  directions,  and  titles  can  be  prepared 
in  black-and-white  by  this  medium  and,  if  desired,  can 
lx;  mixed  with  color  slides.  Many  people  find  the  contrast 
pleasant  and  effective. 

How  to  Use  the  Slide  Story 

Once  this  visual  aid  has  been  prepared,  htmdreds  of 
applications  for  it  will  present  themselves. 

•  There  should  be  at  least  one  showing  at  an  a.sstnnbly 
program,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  school  can  see  it. 

•  It  will  be  useful  in  the  orientation  of  new  students 
to  the  department. 

•  We  have  found  the  slide  film  useful  in  explaining 
the  work  to  prospective  students,  guidance  groups,  and 
student  assembly  groups  in  other  schools. 

•  Often  groups  of  visitors  will  come  to  a  school  and 
reciuest  information  about  the  program.  Here  is  a  brief 
and  effective  way  to  present  the  story  and  to  provide  an 
effective  springboard  to  an  interesting  discussion  about 
the  program  in  detail. 

•  Conventions  and  conferences  will  be  interested  in  it. 

•  Perhaps  its  most  important  use  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  area  is  to  explain  the  program  to  such  civic  groups 
as  the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  the  various  service 
clubs,  the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  and  other  professional  societies. 
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THIS  "ECONOMIC  WEATHER  MAP"  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  "sec¬ 
tor  reports"  collected  by  bookkeeping  students  from  a  variety  of  sources. 


Don't  Forget 
the  Price  Level 

Here's  one  way  to  give 
your  bookkeeping  students 
the  background  in  economics 
that  they  need  to  have 


HELEN  M.  SMITH 

Marine  City  (Mich.)  High  S:hool 

Bill  was  puzzled  about  what 

I  had  said  regarding  the  worth 
of  automobiles.  He  raised  his  hand 
and  complained,  “I  don’t  know  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  that  the 
price  level  fluctuates.  How  can  a 
car  be  worth  more  after  four  years 
than  when  it  was  bought?  Don’t  you 
figure  depreciation?  That’s  what 
we’ve  been  studying  about.’’ 

In  bookkeeping  class,  we  liad  been 
studying  a  unit  on  cost,  depreciation, 
and  gain  or  loss  on  sale  of  erpiipment. 
What  I  had  said  was: 

“There  is  one  other  thing  that  we 
should  keep  in  mind  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  worth  of  equipment.  This 
is  the  current  price  h^vel.  The  book 
value  of  an  automobile  may  not 
equal  its  sales  price,  due  to  (1) 
errors  in  judgment  in  computing 
depreciation,  (2)  the  uses  to  which 
it  has  been  put,  and  (3)  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  its  cost  price.  But  this  is  not 
all.  If  inflation  causes  the  price  level 
to  fluctuate,  then  an  automobile  pur¬ 
chased  four  years  ago  may  be  worth 
more  today  than  on  the  day  that  it 
was  bought.  There  were  many  in¬ 
stances  of  this  during  and  after  World 
War  II.’’ 

The  question  tliat  Bill  raised  caused 
the  other  students  to  wonder,  too, 
and  gave  m  the  opportunity  to 
launch  into  one  of  the  most  exciting 
units  of  study— pri«*-l«‘vel  fluctuations. 
In  fact,  it  sem*d  an  even  broa(l<‘r 
purpose;  it  gave  me  a  ehanee  to 
explore  everyday  economics  with 
my  bookkeeping  students.  Wc  learned 
just  how  solid  the  figures  on  a  bal¬ 
ance  slieet  actually  are. 


We  started  off  with  a  pre-test 
(unsigned,  of  course)  covering  the 
understanding  of  how  price-level 
changes  affect  fixed  incomes,  long¬ 
term  debts,  real-estate  investments, 
durable-goods  replacements,  savings 
and  cash  reserves,  educational  plans, 
long-term  wage  agreements,  and 
related  factors.  Because  there  is  such 
a  wide  range  of  material  from  which 
these  questions  can  be  formulated, 
the  students  saw  how  this  strange 
new  term  that  they  had  learned 
could  affect  practically  every  facet 
of  their  economic  well-being.  It  also 
gave  them  an  indication  of  what 
could  be  expectt'd  in  learnings  and 
familiarized  them  with  economic 
terminology.  The  pre-test  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  learn  what  they  al¬ 
ready  knew  about  price-level  changes 
and  what  I  would  have  to  teach  if 
we  were  to  attain  our  goal  of  learning. 

Then  each  student  prepared  an 
unsigned  reports  of  his  pt*rsonal  assets, 
liabilities,  and  net  worth.  These  re¬ 
ports  were  totaled,  and  a  composite 
net  worth  statement  for  the  class  was 
prepared.  This  provided  the  avenue 
for  the  second  step  of  our  study. 

We  found  out  how  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  so  that  we 
could  know  how  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  is  determined. 
This  elementary  information  became 
the  basis  for  comparisons  of  the 
changes  in  the  price  level  since  1939 
and  its  effect  on  our  c'omposite  state¬ 
ment  of  class  net  worth.  By  applying 


the  ratios  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  to  the  net  worth  state¬ 
ment,  the  students  got  an  indication 
of  what  price-level  fluctuations  can 
do  to  change  real  valuations. 

One  thing  leads  to  another,  of 
course.  Next,  we  introduced  the 
construction  of  a  simple  money-flow 
chart.  We  started  with  a  chart 
showing  the  stream  of  money  pay¬ 
ments  from  businesses  to  individuals 
and  its  circulatory  flow  from  individu¬ 
als  to  business.  Then  we  advanced  to 
patterns  showing  the  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  role  that  they  play 
with  their  saving  and  lending  activ¬ 
ities.  The  effect  of  ta.\es  on  the 
money  flow  and  the  financial  role 
of  governmental  units  was  then 
considered.  The  students  were  very 
receptive  to  this  device,  for  they  had 
already  learned  about  bookkeeping 
cycles  and  balancing  techniques. 
Transference  of  learning  became 
apparent  as  we  added  each  step  to 
our  money-flow  chart. 

Now  we  wanted  to  do  “something 
different”  (as  though  we  weren’t 
doing  it  already).  So  we  created  an 
“Economic  Weather  Map.”  This  gave 
us  our  chance  to  work  with  practical, 
everyday  materials.  Newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  pertaining  to  economic  trends 
were  brought  into  class  by  each 
student.  These  news  reports  were 
analyz.ed  to  determine  whether  they 
would  cajise  depressive  or  acceler¬ 
ating  effects  on  business  activity  in 
the  geographical  sectors  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Pixt  tHe  CONSUiNCER  in  Consumez*  Economics 


Praising  the  American  economic  system 

is  not  the  function  of  a  consumer  economics  course; 

we  should  show  students  what  to  watch  out  for 


ENOCH  J  .  H  AGA 

California  Medical  Facility,  Vacaville,  Calif. 

f-^AVEAT  EMPTOR  (“Let  the 
buyer  beware”)  and  common 
sense— that’s  what  I  want  to  teach  in 
my  consumer  economics  class.  Our 
adult  course  in  consumer  eatnomics 
is  now  enjoying  its  second  successful 
year,  but  we’re  still  feeling  growing 
pains. 

If  you  were  able  to  choose  a  busi¬ 
ness  subject  to  add  to  your  high 
school  curriculum,  which  one  would 
you  pick?  When  we  were  organizing 
a  business  curriculum  for  a  new  adult 
school,  I  faced  just  this  problem.  A 
six-period  day,  filled  with  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  typing,  and  one  period  of  alge¬ 
bra,  was  already  in  operation.  One 
typing  period  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  to  make  room  for  the  new 
course.  Three  teachers— of  English, 
social  studies,  and  business  —  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  an  adult  high  school,  in 
conjunction  with  a  correspondence 
office,  with  course  offerings  extensive 
and  varied  enough  to  qualify  students 
for  high  school  graduation. 

Obviously  the  new  business  course 
would  have  to  be  solid,  clearly  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  preferably  characterized 
by  general,  as  well  as  business- 
education  values.  Clearly,  consumer 
economics  could  be  seen  to  fill  the  bill; 
it  would  not  duplicate  either  wholly 
or  in  part  the  subject  matter  of  any 
other  course,  as  perhaps  business 
mathematics  or  busine.ss  English 
would  have.  It  could  contain  no  non¬ 
sense,  for  it  would  have  to  prove  its 
value  to  adults  and  be  accepted  by 


them  before  it  could  pay  its  own  way. 

Once  consumer  economics  was 
chosen,  several  questions  had  to  be 
settled; 

•  What  should  the  course  be 
called,  consumer  economics  or  con¬ 
sumer  education?  (At  first  we  called 
it  education;  but  as  the  course  pro¬ 
gressed,  it  became  increasingly  clear 
that  we  were  dealing  with  economics, 
so  we  switched  to  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics.) 

m  Should  we  offer  a  one-semester 
or  a  one-year  course?  (After  trying 
a  one-semester  course  that  proved 
grossly  inadequate,  we  decided  on 
one  year.) 

•  Should  we  use  a  textbook?  (For 
our  purposes,  the  answer  was  no, 
except  for  supplemental  reading  and 
reference. ) 

In  regard  to  this  last  point:  Most 
texts  seemed  too  full  of  material  not 
strictly  germane  to  a  course  empha¬ 
sizing  the  practical  aspects  of  per¬ 
sonal  finance.  Rapid  developments  in 
the  field  made  some  of  the  material 
outdated.  A  few  topics  could  not  be 
covered  in  any  text  —  for  example, 
state  laws  pertaining  to  small  loans 
and  installment  credit.  Some  areas 
were  covered  in  too  wishy-washy  a 
fashion  to  be  of  any  real  help  to 
a  consumer  —  principles  of  business, 
business  organization,  and  praise  of 
our  economic  system  are  fine,  but  not 
iu  a  consumer  economics  textbook; 
also,  the  fact  that  most  businessmen 
are  honest  is  well  known,  but  it  has 
apparently  been  forgotten  that  the 
consumer  is  mainly  worried  about  the 
dishonest  ones,  whom  he  always  runs 
the  risk  of  running  into.  The  con¬ 


sumer  suspects  that  the  term  caveat 
emptor  is  not  without  meaning;  he 
wants  to  learn  something  of  the 
habits  and  habitat  of  the  dishonest 
minority.  Consumer  economics  teach¬ 
ers  should  remember  that  their  main 
responsibility  is  to  their  students  as 
consumers. 

We  set  these  two  simple,  practical 
goals  for  the  course: 

1.  To  develop  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  personal  financial 
management. 

2.  To  train  competent  shoppers 
and  buyers. 

We  felt  no  need  to  interpret 
American  business  to  our  students, 
for  this  was  not  one  of  the  class 
objectives;  we  had  little  enough  time 
to  carry  out  our  two  clearly  deline¬ 
ated  goals. 

Of  all  the  myriad  topics  that  could 
have  been  dealt  with,  only  the  most 
important  and  essential  could  be 
chosen  for  detailed  coverage.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  some  units 
would  reejuire  more  time  than  others. 
Ultimately,  after  much  trial  and  er¬ 
ror,  we  settled  on  the  following 
course  outline: 

TOPIC  ONE  (First  Semester) 

YOUR  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

REFLECTS  YOUR  ATTITUDES 
ABOUT  MONEY 

1  Your  Attitudes  Toward  Money 

1.1  Hudgeting  (two  weeks) 

1.2  Buying  (one  week) 

1.3  Borrowing  (three  weeks) 

2  flow  Your  .Attitudes  Toward  Money 

Are  SliajX‘d: 

2.1  Motivation  Research  (one  week) 

2.2  Advertising  (one  week) 

2.3  Credit  Selling  (ten  weeks) 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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A  follow-up  report 
on  Denver's  TV  shorthand  course 


lifted 

TV 


CLELLAN  C.  RAINS 

Dept,  of  Radio  and  TV  Activities,  Denver  (Colo.)  Public  Schools 


CO-INSTRUCTORS  for  the  Denver 
TV  shorthand  course  were  Carol  Price 
(above) and  Mrs.  Harriet  Pegis (below). 
Miss  Price  will  teach  "Secretary  at 
work,"  a  TV  secretarial-practice 
course,  this  fall. 


ELLEN  SHEPARD 

Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School,  Denver,  Colo 


L.AST  winter  Denver’s  Emily 
Griffith  Opportunity  Sch(K)l  «in 
eo-operatioti  with  KRMA-TV,  an 
ethicationai  television  station  in  Den¬ 
ver,  presented  an  instructional  tele¬ 
vision  series  in  beginning  Gregg 
Simplified  Shorthand  called  “Short¬ 
hand  Simplified.”  (See  BEW,  May 
’59,  p.  15.)  The  .series  consisted  of 
forty  half-hour  programs.  On  the  last 
program,  a  test  was  given  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  .skill  of  the  telesision  stti- 
dents. 

Sinct*  an  increasing  number  of  busi¬ 
ness-education  courses  are  being 
planned  for  presentation  on  televi¬ 
sion,  there  is  a  rising  conc'ern  about 
the  effectiveness  of  these  courses 
and  an  interest  in  the  results  of  tests 
such  as  :he  one  given  on  “Short¬ 
hand  Simplified.” 

The  final  exam  was  administered 
on  the  air  during  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  time.  Students  w’cre  given  di¬ 
rections  orally  by  tbe  instructor,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Pegis,  wbo  taugbt  tbe  last 
twenty  sessions,  after  Carol  Price  had 
acted  as  instructor  for  the  first  half 
of  the  course.  (See  photos.) 

To  our  knowledge,  this  test  was 
the  first  of  its  type  given  strictly 
over  television  in  a  manner  approxi¬ 
mating  as  closely  as  possible  class¬ 
room  testing  conditions.  Presenting 
the  test  via  TV  overcame  the  obvious 
disadvantages  of  sending  it  to  the  en- 
rollecs. 

Students  were  directed  to  mail 
in  their  exams  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed.  A  great  majority  of  the 
exams  we  received  came  in  within 
two  days,  indicating  that  most  of  the 
students  had  rushed  their  tests  to 


the  mailbox  by  the  day  after  the 
telecast. 

We  provided  an  incentive  to  take 
the  exam,  in  the  form  of  a  “Certificate 
of  Accomplishment”  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  series.  Only  those  stu¬ 
dents  w'ho  passed  the  test  received 
this  award. 

The  test,  which  conformed  to  the 
time  limits  imposed  by  the  half-hour 
format,  was  of  the  same  type  as  those 
given  in  conventional  shorthand 
classes  all  over  the  country.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts: 

Part  I  was  a  word  theory  test 
c'onsisting  of  25  words,  20  brief 
forms,  and  5  phrases,  dictated  in  a 
five-minute  period,  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  Gregg  rules  for 
theory  tests.  For  this  part,  20  or 
fewer  errors  resulted  in  a  passing 
grade.  The  average  error  count  for 
P^rt  I  was  nine. 


Part  II  was  the  transcription  of 
.shorthand  plate  material  of  average 
difficulty  consisting  of  106  words. 
Ten  minutes  was  allowed  for  this 
section.  There  was  a  maximum  error 
allowance  of  12  for  a  passing  grade; 
the  average  error  count  was  4.7. 

Part  III  was  the  transcription  of 
a  new’,  unpreviewed  letter  dictated 
at  50  words  a  minute  for  one  minute. 
Students  were  told  to  transcribe  the 
material  after  the  telecast,  using  dic¬ 
tionaries  to  check  spelling,  and  were 
informed  that  spelling  errors  would 
mean  deductions  from  their  scores. 
Papers  with  4  or  fewer  errors  re¬ 
ceived  passing  grades.  The  average 
error  count  was  1.5, 

For  all  parts  of  the  test,  both 
Anniversary  and  Simplified  shorthand 
styles  were  considered  correct.  Tran- 
.scripts  were  accepted  in  either  typed 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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WE 

STOPPED 
TEACHING 
MACHINES 
BY  THE 

ROTATION  PLAN 

This  school  decided  that  rotation  plans,  evet  when 
they  are  flexible,  can't  cope  with  all  the  variable  factors 

DAVID  G.  GOODMAN,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


NE  OF  THE  most  widely  publi- 
cized  systems  used  to  organize 
office-machines  classes  is  the  rotation 
plan.  Under  this  system,  all  students 
are  assigned  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  complete  a  particular  machine  or 
unit.  In  the  more  flexible  formal 
rotation  plans,  the  amount  of  time 
assigned  to  different  machines  is 
varied  according  to  a  specific  time 
unit,  or  block  of  units,  and  according 
to  the  anticipated  complexity  of  a 
particular  machine. 

In  our  school,  we  no  longer  use 
the  rotation  system— and  we’re  very 
happy  and  successful  without  it.  Be¬ 
fore  you  mumble  that  we’re  “reac¬ 
tionary,”  or  worse,  let  me  point  out 
some  of  the  errors  inherent  in  most 
of  the  formal  rotation  plans  being 
advocated. 

First,  such  plans  seldom  consider 
the  fact  that  the  student  generally 
has  more  trouble  learning  the  first 
machine  than  the  second,  more  trou¬ 
ble  learning  the  second  than  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Because  of  this  decrease  in 
difliculty,  it  should  take  less  time  to 
learn  successive  machines  throughout 
the  course.  Artificial  blocks  of  time 
cannot  adequately  allow  for  this 
factor  of  variable  diflRculty,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  student’s  growing 
experience  and  familiarity  not  only 
with  the  mechanics  of  oflRce  machines 
but  also  with  the  arithmetic  inx'olved 
in  machine  operation. 

Secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  respect 
individual  differences  under  a  formal 
rotation  system.  Individual  abilities 
can  vary  considerably  in  a  machines 
class,  because  of  such  factors  as 
these:  (1)  student’s  age;  (2)  re¬ 
cency  of  exposure  to  business  arith¬ 
metic  and  degree  of  command  of 
arithmetic  functions;  (3)  intellectual 
capacity;  (4)  skill  in  reading,  under¬ 
standing,  and  following  written  di¬ 
rections;  and  (5)  personal  motivation 
in  learning  machine  functions  and 
applications. 

A  third  error  in  planning  a  ma¬ 
chines  course  according  to  a  rigid 
time  schedule  is  the  effect  of  a 
machine  breakdown  on  a  particular 
student.  F'ortunate  schools  have  at 
least  one  or  two  extra  pieces  of 
equipment  for  the  affected  student 
to  use  in  such  an  emergency.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  will 
have  extra  time  added  to  his  allotted 
learning  unit  on  the  inoperative  ma¬ 
chine.  Therefore,  he  may  have  from 
one  to  five  class  periods  cut  from 
his  learning  time,  whereas  his  class¬ 


mates  are  able  to  use  their  complete 
blocks  of  time. 

I  realize  that  most  teachers  take 
such  a  situation  in  stride  and  temper 
their  grading;  but  such  consideration 
does  not  help  to  teach  the  unfortunate 
student  the  operation  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  machine. 

Flexible  Scheduling 

The  recognition  of  these  errors 
prompted  us  to  change  from  the 
rotation  system  to  a  more  flexible 
scheduling  method.  We  decided  to 
assign  a  student  to  a  machine  the 
first  day  of  class  (after  introducing 
the  course  and  each  type  of  machine 
briefly).  These  assignments  are  basi¬ 
cally  voluntary,  in  that  a  student  who 
has  a  special  interest  in  a  specific 
machine,  or  very  limited  experience 
with  it,  is  encouraged  to  begin  his 
work  on  that  machine. 

Students  are  instructed  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the 
assigned  exercises  and  then,  when 


ready,  to  request  a  test.  Usually 
several  students  are  ready  to  be 
tested  at  about  the  same  time.  As 
soon  as  the  tests  are  completed,  a 
switch  of  machine  units  among  those 
who  are  ready  is  easily  made.  If, 
however,  no  other  student  is  ready 
for  a  test,  the  spare  machine  is 
assigned  and  the  recently  vacated 
machine  becomes  the  new  spare. 

If  a  student  seems  to  be  taking 
too  long  on  a  particular  machine  for 
the  experience  and  background  he 
demonstrates,  the  teacher  immedi¬ 
ately  encourages  him  to  work  faster 
or  to  release  his  machine  for  a  waiting 
student.  He  may  return  to  that  ma¬ 
chine  at  any  time  it  is  vacant. 

This  informal  rotation  continues 
thr«)ughout  the  course.  In  our  labo¬ 
ratory,  we  have  from  two  to  six 
duplicates  of  the  basic  machines. 
(The  system,  however,  works  ecpial- 
ly  well  with  any  number  of  ma¬ 
chines.)  Class  members  must  take 

(Continued  on  pane  45) 
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Questions 
That  Face  the 
Business  Law 
Teacher 

I.  DAVID  S A T L O W ,  Thorr.as  Jefferson  H.  S,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 


Some  questions  that  must  be  explored 

T)  USIN'ESS  LAW  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  courses  to 
leach,  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting.  The  subject 
is  vastly  different  from  the  skill-content  courses  and  calls 
for  teaching  techniques  of  its  own.  It  is  interesting  because 
its  c-ontent  is  so  extensive,  its  classroom  experiences  so 
varied  and  stimulating. 

The  teacher  of  business  law  can  be  compared  to  a 
mountain  climber  who  is  rewarded  for  his  persistence  by 
beholding  a  rare  view  that  has  been  there  for  a  long 
time  for  all  to  behold,  but  which  only  a  limited  few’ 
achieve.  To  arrive  at  the  point  of  maximum  return  in  the 
teaching  of  law,  a  number  of  questions  have  to  be 
explored. 


60  QUESTIONS  THAT  THE  BUSINESS  LAW  TEACHER  SHOULD  EXPLORE 


1.  What  should  be  our  goal  in  teaching  business  law? 

2.  In  terms  of  how  many  semesters  should  the  work 
be  organized? 

3.  In  what  grade(s)  should  the  course  be  placed? 

4.  On  what  basis  should  students  be  screened  for 
admission  to  the  law  course? 

5.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  course  content?  On 
what  basis  should  the  content  be  determined?  Shall  we 
aim  for  broad  or  for  limited  coverage?  What  relation.ship 
should  there  be  between  the  high  school  course  and  a 
professional  law-.school  course? 

6.  What  legal  knowledge  does  the  layman  need  to 
live  intelligently  as  a  consumer  in  our  present-day  society? 

7.  Should  the  basic  approach  be  inductive  or  deduc¬ 
tive? 

8.  To  what  extent  should  I  emphasize  a  knowledge  of 
technical  terms?  Which  legal  terms  bear  simplification? 
Which  terms  should  be  retained  at  all  costs? 

9.  If  a  unit  on  Courts  and  Court  Procedure  is  to  be 
included,  should  it  be  taught  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  the  course? 

10.  How  should  the  units  be  organized?  Should  con¬ 
tracts  be  taught  as  a  foundation  for  the  other  units,  or 
should  one  basic  element  be  applied  to  all  the  divisions 
of  the  law  before  any  other  basic  element  is  considered? 

11.  For  that  matter,  should  the  work  be  reorganized  in 
terms  of  functional  units  that  are  consumer-oriented?  If 
so,  how  are  such  units  to  be  organized? 

12.  What  sequence  of  units  should  I  follow?  What 
should  be  the  sequence  within  given  units? 

13.  How  can  I  get  my  students  to  know  what  the  law 
is  in  our  state  rather  than  what  it  is  “in  most  states”? 

14.  Slunild  the  lesson  be  confined  to  either  legal  prob¬ 


lems  or  case  problems,  or  should  it  feature  a  eombination 
ot  both? 

15.  How'  can  the  content  of  any  unit  be  divided  up  in 
terms  of  teachable  lessons? 

16.  Which  phases  of  the  w’ork  should  I  go  into  thor¬ 
oughly  and  which  should  I  treat  sketchilv? 

17.  How  can  the  intricacies  of  the  law  be  taught  in 
tlie  face  of  language  that  offers  its  own  share  of  dif¬ 
ficulties? 

18.  VV'hat  is  the  optimum  use  to  w’hich  a  textbook  can 
be  put? 

19.  What  objective  aids  can  I  use  to  clarify  the  work? 
How  do  1  go  about  building  up  an  objective  materials 
file? 

20.  How  can  the  work  be  presented  to  a  group  that 
consists  of  students  with  varied  backgrounds,  abilities, 
and  interests? 

21.  How  can  the  daily  experiences  of  the  students  be 
utilized  in  the  teaching  of  law? 

22.  How  can  student  interest  be  maintained  throughout 
the  course? 

23.  How  much  of  the  work  should  be  presented  by 
means  of  the  problem  approach? 

24.  How  does  one  draw  up  a  lesson  plan  for  practical 
use  in  the  teaching  of  law? 

25.  How  much  homework  shall  I  assign?  What  is  the 
homework  to  consist  of?  How  shall  I  handle  it?  Should 
papers  be  collected  or  should  they  be  retained  by 
students? 

26.  What  are  the  basic  legal  concepts  around  which 
the  development  of  the  work  can  be  built? 

27.  What  role  should  a  notebook  play  in  the  course? 
How  can  this  device  be  handled  effectively? 
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NOTE:  The  author  is  on  leave  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Educatkm,  where  he  is  program  specialist  for  distributive 
education.  As-  jnofessor  of  business  administration  in  the 
overseas  branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  he  has 
been  teaching  and  observing  business  education  in  Europe. 

plays  a  very 


ISTRIBUTION  of  goods  and 


services 

important  part  in  the  Swedish  economy.  Nearly 
500,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  distributive  and 
service  trades.  Importers,  exporters,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  well  organized;  through  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions  and  though  university  and  private  research  insti¬ 
tutes,  they  constantly  try  to  improve  their  operations. 
The  consumer  co-operative  movement  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  total  distribution  picture.  The  Federation  of 
Swedish  Wholesaler  Merchants  and  Importers  has  some 
I,5(M)  members,  generally  the  largest  firms  among  a 
total  of  some  18,000  wholesalers.  The  Swedish  Whole¬ 
salers’  Research  Institute  has  a  large  operational  budget 
and  carries  on  general  economic  research  and  research 
dealing  with  the  technical  problems  of  wholesaling.  The 
research  activities  of  this  organization  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  research  in  wholesaUng  carried  on  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Federation  of  Swedish  Retailers  has  36,000  mem- 
liers  made  up  of  independent  retailers  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  This  represents  about  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  firms  engaged  in  retailing.  Mem¬ 
bers  include  department  stores,  chain  stores,  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  of  all  kinds.  Independent  retailers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  approximately  80  per  cent  of  total  retail 
sales. 

About  800  local  consumer  co-operative  societies  op¬ 
erate  8,000  retail  outlets,  which  together  obtain  20  per 
cent  of  total  retail  sales.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  households  are  members  of  local  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties.  Tliese  local  societies  belong  to  a  central  organi¬ 
zation,  Kooperativa  Forbundet  (Co-operative  Union) 
which  they  own.  The  Co-operative  Union  is  the  whole¬ 
saler  branch  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  is  its 
central  buying  organization.  It  also  operates  40  manu¬ 
facturing  plants. 

To  prepare  young  people  to  enter  the  various  fields 
of  retailing  and  wholesaling  in  Sweden  and  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  training  to  those  already  employed,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  distributive  education  has  been  devel¬ 
oped. 

How  Distributive  Education  Operates 

All  students  are  now  required  to  complete  the  first 
nine  grades,  which  include  elementary  and  some  second¬ 
ary  education.  All  education  over  and  above  this  train¬ 
ing  is  voluntary,  including  vocational  education.  Swedish 
business  education  is  divided  into  general  and  special¬ 
ized  commercial  instruction.  The  principal  purpose  of 
general  business  education  is  to  give  young  people  an 
insight  into  business  principles  and  practices,  but  in¬ 
cluded  also  is  elementary  instruction  in  the  ofifice  occu¬ 
pations  and  in  distributive  education. 

In  the  ninth  year,  students  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  depending  on  their  special  interests  and  quali¬ 
fications.  One  avenue  they  can  pursue  is  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  including  training  for  retailing.  This  training  is 
intended  to  orient  the  student  to  the  advantages  and 
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requirements  of  retailing  as  a  vocation  and  to  prepare 
him  for  the  more  directly  vocational  training  that  is  to 
follow.  Instruction  in  the  ninth  grade  takes  place  in  the 
school  and  fn  the  store,  where  the  student  is  placed 
part-time. 

After  the  ninth  year,  students  can  specialize  in  busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  including  retailing.  They  may  secure  retail 
training  through: 

1.  A  one-year  full-time  retailing  program,  which  is 
offered  by  60  of  the  200  schools  offering  business  subjects 
in  Sweden. 

2.  A  two-year  co-operative  part-time  retailing  program 
offered  in  more  specialized  business  schools  in  the  larger 
cities. 

3.  Enrollment  in  retailing  courses  offered  as  a  part 
of  the  general  business  curriculum. 

Stockholm’s  Community  School  of  Business 

I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  number  of  days  in 
Stockholm  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Ivan  Larsson,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Retailing.  One  of  the  visits  arranged  by 
Dr.  Larsson  was  to  the  Community  Business  School, 
housed  in  a  very  modem  brick  building.  This  school, 
one  of  Sweden’s  largest,  offers  two  years  of  study,  com¬ 
bined  with  work  experience,  in  seven  different  fields 
of  retailing— groceries,  drugs,  shoes,  hardware  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  men’s  clothing,  women’s  clothing,  and  textiles 
(yard  goods,  etc.).  Each  course  is  given  in  a  separate 
classroom  that  is  fully  equipped  with  appropriate  store 
fixtures  and  stocked  with  merchandise.  Fixtures  and 
merchandise  are  arranged  along  the  rear  and  sides  of 
the  room,  with  student  desks  in  the  center. 

The  two-year  program  in  each  field  of  retailing  is 
operated  on  a  co-operative  part-time  basis,  using  the 
alternate  plan.  While  one  group  of  students  spends  two 
weeks  in  school,  their  “alternates”  work  in  stores  for 
two  weeks.  Subjects  studied  in  school  include  Swedish, 
Elnglish,  bookkeeping,  business  mathematics,  store  or¬ 
ganization,  salesmanship,  merchandise  information,  win¬ 
dow  display,  typewriting,  and  show-card  writing.  All 
students  must  enroll  in  physical  education  classes. 
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HOW  SWEDEN  HANDLES  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Among  European  countries,  Sweden  Is  a  leader  In  the  D.  E.  field; 

this  Is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  Sweden's  system  of  distribution  Is  so  effective 


One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  retailing  program 
in  this  school  is  the  make-up  of  the  teaching  staff.  Sub¬ 
jects  such  as  English,  Swedish,  business  mathematics, 
and  bookkeeping  are  taught  by  full-time  teachers  regu¬ 
larly  employed  by  the  school.  All  other  more  specialized 
subjects  relating  to  the  seven  fields  of  retailing  covered 
in  the  curriculum  are  taught  by  store  personnel,  who 
each  week  take  7  to  10  hours  from  their  daily  work  to 
teach  in  the  community  school.  The  principal  require¬ 
ment  for  the  “practical”  teacher  is  that  he  have  ample 
occupational  experience  and  that  he  be  considered  pro¬ 
ficient  in  his  field  of  retailing.  “Practical”  teachers  are 
recommended  to  the  school  by  local  retail  trade  groups 
or  associations.  Short  teacher-training  courses  are  offered 
in  the  summer,  but  for  the  most  part  the  so-called  “prac¬ 
tical”  teachers  undertake  their  classroom  teaching  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  formal  teacher  training.  As  one  aid  to  the 
teacher,  the  Institute  of  Retailing  headed  by  Dr.  Larsson 
supplies  course  outlines  and  text  material  in  the  various 
fields  of  retailing  covered  by  the  program. 

Training  at  the  Institute  of  Retailing 

In  1937,  the  Federation  of  Swedish  Retailers  organ¬ 
ized  the  Institute  of  Retailing  in  order  to  complete  and 
specialize  other  forms  of  retail  trade  education.  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Institute  are  in  Stockholm;  and  here,  in 
the  classrooms  and  model  stores,  the  Institute  reaches  its 
greatest  number  of  students.  Classes  are  also  conducted 
in  Malmo  and  in  Gothenburg.  In  addition  to  these  offer¬ 
ings,  courses  are  given  in  the  provinces  in  co-operation 
with  local  retail  associations.  For  those  students  who  are 
too  remote  from  the  teaching  centers,  the  Institute  offers 
correspondence  courses  in  retailing  that  cover  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  subject  matter  included  in  classroom 
instruction. 

One  training  program  of  the  Institute  is  a  full  year  in 
length.  It  covers  all  phases  of  retail  store  operation,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  make  students  good  retailers.  Included 
in  the  Institute  program  also  are  four-month  courses  in 
a  number  of  different  subjects,  including  Swedish,  sales¬ 
manship,  merchandise  information,  store  organization, 
retail  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  and  window  display. 
Shorter  trade  courses  (three  days  to  two  months)  are 
also  offered  in  various  phases  of  retailing.  Entrance  re¬ 
quirements  for  all  of  the  Institute  courses  are:  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  18  years  of  age  and  he  must  have  had  a 
minimum  of  one  year’s  occupational  experience. 

In  an  average  year  13,000  to  14,000  students  enroll 
in  the  Institute  courses.  These  are  taught  by  a  staff  of 
15  full-time  teachers  and  by  some  100  lecturers  se¬ 
cured  from  stores  and  other  business  establishments.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Institute,  amounting  at  present  to  about 
$116,000,  are  made  up  40  per  cent  from  student  en¬ 
rollment  fees,  15  per  cent  from  contributions  by  the 
Swedish  Retail  Federation  (which  owns  the  school). 
18  per  cent  from  Government  grants,  and  the  rest  from 
contributions  from  interested  firms  or  organizations.  The 


Institute  has  outgrown  its  present  downtown  quarters 
and  is  planning  to  build  a  new  modem  building  in  an 
outlying  area.  To  date  it  has  received  pledges  totaling 
$193,300  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Retail  Training  by  the  Co-operatives 

The  consumers’  co-operative  movement  in  Sweden 
supports  a  comprehensive  program  in  retail  training.  Its 
courses  may  be  attended  only  by  persons  employed 
within  the  movement  and  by  members  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  boards.  The  costs  of  the  program  are  paid  by  the 
co-operative  wholesale  organization.  The  training  pro¬ 
gram  includes  courses  for  managers  of  local  co-operative 
unions,  store  managers,  assistant  store  managers  (to 
enable  them  to  assume  managerial  responsibility),  sales 
personnel  and  office  secretaries  and  clerical  workers. 

The  co-operatives  secure  teachers  from  local  schools 
and  from  the  personnel  employed  in  wholesale  and 
retail  branches  of  the  movement.  Text  materials  and 
teaching  aids  are  centrally  prepared  or  acquired  from 
textbook  publishers.  The  objective  of  the  entire  training 
program  is  to  provide  trained  personnel  that  will  ensure 
the  continued  success  of  the  co-operative  movement. 

Other  Training  Activities 

As  in  the  United  States,  department  stores  and  chain 
store  organizations  earry  on  their  own  training  programs 
for  rank-and-file  employees  and  for  junior  executives. 
Salesperson  training,  like  ours,  includes  merchandise  in¬ 
formation,  a  knowledge  of  customers,  sales  techniques, 
store  mathematics,  work  hygiene,  better  use  of  the 
Swedish  language,  and  facility  in  English.  In  schools 
and  in  business  establishments,  young  people  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  study  English  so  that  they  can  converse 
satisfactorily  with  the  many  English-speaking  people  who 
visit  and  deal  with  their  eountry. 

Since  1948,  the  Federation  of  Swedish  Wholesale 
Merchants  has  had  a  special  department  for  education  to 
provide  training  for  personnel  employed  on  all  levels 
of  wholesaling.  The  Swedish  Wholesalers  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  uses  the  infor¬ 
mation  acquired  through  its  varioiis  re.search  studies  to 
provide  information  and  materials  u.seful  in  training 
wholesale  salesmen  and  junior  executives  and  for  con¬ 
ferences  of  senior  executives. 

Sweden  has  two  special  institutes  for  distributive 
education  that  are  interested  primarily  in  the  advertising 
field.  Courses  include  general  advertising  practices,  sales 
promotion,  copy  writing,  layout,  radio  advertising,  and 
other  areas  in  the  advertising  field.  The  institutes  try 
to  prepare  young  people  for  work  in  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  business  firms  and  in  advertising  agencies. 

A  study  of  distributive  education  in  Sweden  reveals 
that  this  country  is  a  leader  in  this  form  of  education 
among  European  countrir*s.  It  also  reveals  that  the  great 
interest  in  this  field  of  education  has  cotitributed  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Sweden’s  system  of  distribution. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING 

By  Cook,  Morrison,  Trytten,  and  Whale 


A  brand-new  research-engineered 
{unior  high  school  typing  text. 


•  BUILDS  useful  and  lasting  typing  skills 

•  DEVELOPS  facility  in  the  language-arts 

•  DOVETAILS  smoothly  with  high  school  typing 
programs 

AND  COMING  SOON: 

WORKBOOK  for  Gregg  Junior  High  Typing 


Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office 
for  complete  information 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

N*w  York  36:  330  VVoif  42nd  St.  Chicago  46:  4655  Choie  Av*. 

Son  Francisco  4:  68  Post  St.  Dallas  2:  501  Elm  St. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  pane  IH) 

35.  The  most  unusual  thiiiji  I  ever 
sent  (or  heard  of  being  sent)  in  a 
package. 

36.  The  things  hauled  by  my  father 
who  is  a  truck  driver;  where  he 
goes. 

37.  How  I  collected  when  an  insured 
package  arrived  with  the  contents 
broken. 

38.  The  things  I  filed  when  I  was  a 

clerical  worker  at - . 

39.  The  time  I  used  the  city  direc¬ 
tory. 

40.  How  my  father  got  started  as 
the  sole  proprietor  (or  partner)  of 
the  —  business. 

41.  The  labor  union  I  joined  last 
summer. 

42.  Court  sessions  I  have  attended. 

43.  Taxes  I  have  paid  within  the 
past  month. 

44.  A  tax-paid  service  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  past  month  (fire¬ 
man,  policeman,  etc.— don’t  include 
school ) . 

45.  Duties  performed  by  my  father 
who  is  a  city  (county)  official. 

46.  What  I  was  asked  in  my  job 
interview. 

47.  How,  after  quite  a  search,  I  found 
a  summer  joh. 


Demonstrations.  In  a  demon¬ 
stration,  a  student  shows  how  to 
perform  a  given  action.  Ordinarily, 
it  is  best  to  demonstrate  correct 
techniques;  occasionally,  however, 
common  incorrect  methods  may  be 
shown  if  it  is  stated  clearly  that  they 
are  incorrect  and  if  a  demonstration 
of  the  correct  technique  immediately 
follows. 

A  demonstration  holds  class  inter¬ 
est  because  it  can  be  seen.  In  fact, 
the  most  important  criterion  of  a 
good  demonstration  is  whether  or 
not  the  demonstrator  has  .s/roit  n  how 
to  execute  a  particular  action  instead 
of  just  having  talked  about  it.  A 
good  prop  is  essential;  and  for  the 
demonstrations  suitable  to  a  general 
business  class,  the  props  are  easily 
obtainable. 

A  demonstration  is  usually  done 
by  one  student.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  demonstration,  it  might  oc¬ 
casionally  be  good  to  have  the  same 
demonstration  given  sev'cral  times, 
each  time  by  a  different  student. 

At  the  end  of  the  demonstration, 
the  teacher  should  give  sincere  praise 
to  the  student  in  front  of  the  class. 
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Then,  through  explanation  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  essential  points  of  the 
demonstration  should  be  clearly 
brought  out. 

Below  are  some  demonstrations 
that  should  be  appropriate  to  include 
in  a  general  busine.ss  course: 

1 .  How'  to  fold  and  in.sert  a  business 
letter  into  various  size  envelopes 
and  window  envelopes. 

2.  How  to  wrap  a  package  securely. 

3.  ffow  to  make  change. 

4.  How  to  fill  out  a  signature  card. 

5.  How  to  fill  out  a  deposit  ticket. 

6.  How  to  fill  out  a  check  and  stub. 

7.  How  to  make  various  kinds  of 
check  endorsements. 

8.  How  to  purcha.se  and  ca.sh  trav¬ 
elers’  checks. 

9.  How  to  read  food  labels  to  deter¬ 
mine  grades. 

10.  How  to  determine  if  money  is 
counterfeit. 

11.  How  to  analyze  an  advertisement 
to  determine  the  difference  between 
fact  and  puff. 

12.  How  to  examine  a  Government 
Savings  Bond  to  determine  maturity 
date  and  value  of  the  bond  at  any 
date  up  to  maturity. 

13.  How  to  determine  from  a  life 
insurance  policy: 

face  value 

cash  surrender  and  loan  value 
grace  period 

type  of  policy:  term,  straight  life, 
limited  pay,  endowment 
options  in  event  of  default  of  prem¬ 
ium 

optional  methods  of  settlement 
dividends 

beneficiary;  change  of  beneficiary 
any  automatic  premium  loan  provi¬ 
sions 

any  waiver-of-premiuin  provisions 
(in  case  of  disability  of  insured) 

14.  How  to  read  and  interpret  the 
financial  page  of  a  newspaper. 

15.  How  to  read  a  timetable. 

16.  How  to  determine  from  a  stock 
certificate: 

how  many  .shares  it  represents 
whether  it  is  par  or  non-par 
whether  it  is  common  or  preferred 
if  any  individual  rate  is  .stated 

17.  VV'hen  using  a  telephone,  how  to: 
dial  local  calls 

make  long  distance  calls 
.speak  correctly  into  a  telephone 
answer  a  business  telephone 
use  a  telephone  directory 
take  a  telephone  me.s.sage 

18.  How  to  read  a  road  map. 

{Next  vionth:  Group  activities) 


J  If  you  will  try  just  one  new  teaching  device 

'j  a  month,  you  will  become  a  more  effective  teacher.  A  new  device  is  any 
J  idea,  simple  or  complex,  that  you  personally  have  not  previously  used. 

^  At  the  first  World  Institute  on  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  at  the  Uni- 
^  versity  of  North  Dakota  during  July,  eighteen  experts  in  the  field,  under 

;  the  inspired  direction  of  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  gave  a  varied  and  rewarding 

program  that  motivated  several  hundred  participants  from  more  than 
J  thirty  states  and  provinces. 

f  Here  are  a  handful  of  new-to-me  ideas,  gleaned  from  the  golden  har- 
t  ve.sts  of  this  conference,  with  w’hich  you,  too,  might  like  to  experiment: 

Dr.  Woodrow'  W.  Baldwin,  .Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

^  irresented  his  painless  method  of  speed  building.  Material  at  1(K)  warn, 

^  for  example,  follow's  a  six-step  pattern:  easy  practiced  material,  easy  pre¬ 
viewed  material,  easy  new  material,  difficult  practiced  material,  difficult 
; '  previewed  material,  difficult  new'  material.  These  steps  are  then  used  at 

"  110  and  120  wain.  The  students  are  encouraged  by  this  natural  and  gradual 

progress.  Each  cycle  takes  from  several  days  to  several  weeks. 

Typewritten  timings  in  transcription  training  were  discus.sed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Grubbs,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  who 
advocated  the  use  of  the  students’  own  shorthand  notes  rather  than  straight 
I  copy.  To  the  usual  homework  and  dictation  notebooks,  he  adds  a  third 
notelMiok  in  which  appropriate  material  is  collected.  He  chooses  magazine 
^  articles,  newspaper  cKilumns,  or  copy  from  typing  texts  and  dictates  slowly 
'I  enough  for  all  students  to  write  legibly.  Transcription  speed  is  ascertained 
f,  from  a  simple  chart  based  on  inches  per  line  and  lines  completed.  Scores 
*1  are  also  available  instantaneously  from  a  second  chart  showing  tabulated 
I  standards. 

'J  If  your  students  do  their  poorest  preparation  for  Monday,  you  may  like 
T.  the  plan  used  by  Madeline  Strony,  Gregg  educational  dirt*ctor,  whose  classes 
always  vote  w'holeheartedly  to  do  five  lessons  every  four  days  in  order  to 
^  have  weekends  free. 

J  From  Madonna  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois,  comes  Sister  M.  Therese’s 
recommendation  that  class  members  increase  their  speed  by  taking  the 
^  dictation  of  the  student  who  is  reading  from  her  homework  notebook. 

"%  Transcription  speed  can  be  increased  as  much  as  25  per  cent  'by  the 
^  t'fficient  handling  of  materials.  Marion  VV'ood,  IBM  educational  consultant, 
I  demonstrated  how'  to  assemble  a  carlxin  pack  when  work  space  is  small. 
Interleave  filing  folders  to  store  second  sheets,  carbon,  and  letterhead 
paper  in  one  handy  supply  unit.  Lift  the  paper  bail,  place  the  original 

>  and  the  secnnid  sheet  in  front  of  the  bail  and  behind  the  cylinder,  turn 

^  in  about  one  half  inch,  insert  the  carbon  sheet,  and  complete  the  turn 

^  to  typing  position.  The  carbon  will  extend  half  an  inch  below  copies  for 

easy  removal. 

Senior  author  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  taught 
IjCssou  1  to  a  demonstration  class.  He  jotted  down  on  an  index  card  the 
^  outlines  he  planned  to  cover  and  attached  this  card  to  the  left  blackboard 
frame  with  a  bit  of  transparent  tape.  (Never  again  will  1  pause  to  glance 
at  a  card  in  my  hand  or  the  text  on  my  desk!) 

,4  The  training  of  higli-speed  writers  was  the  topic  of  Marion  Angus, 
^  Pitman  representative  from  Toronto  and  New  York.  She  w'rites  each  outline 
on  the  board  rapidly;  students  never  see  a  slowly  written  word.  This  em- 
*  phasis  on  speed  is  contagious! 

If  you  boldly  appropriate  suggestions  like  these,  they  become  yonr  own 
to  pass  on  to  your  colleagues;  and,  like  ripples  from  a  pebble  tossed  into 
r  a  (juiet  pond,  the  effects  of  improved  teaching  reach  ever  outward. 
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(Contintud  from  jHine  19) 

field.  During  my  school  days,  I  had 
always  won  top  marks  in  grammar, 
spelling,  and  essay  writing.  I  even 
spoke  two  foreign  languages,  English 
and  Italian.  Apparently  I  had  the 
“stuff.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Martin  Eden 
had  made  a  mistake  that  I  wasn’t 
going  to  duplicate.  He  had  prepared 
himself  for  one  career  only,  refusing 
to  take  into  account  the  possibility 
of  failure  in  that  particular  vocation. 
He  did  succeed,  but  he  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  lack  of  confidence  his 
fellow  men  had  shown  in  his  literary 
ability  before  he  “crashed  into  print” 
that  he  finally  committed  suicide  and 
never  reaped  the  full  benefits  of  his 
sustained  hard  work. 

My  mind  was  now  made  up.  I 
would  train  for  two  careers  at  the 
same  time,  no  matter  how  severe  the 
strain  on  my  mental  and  physical 
faculties.  But  I  would  go  about  it  in 
a  scientific  way.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  establish  a  goal  priority;  a 
hreadwinning  specialty  was  to  be  the 
immediate  target  and  success  as  a 
writer  would  represent  the  long-range 
objective. 

Next,  I  would  select  my  “meal 
ticket”  occupation  within  a  field  not 
too  different  from  the  activities  of  a 
professional  writer.  By  getting  a  job 
as  a  correspondence  clerk  in  business, 

I  would  be  able  to  practice  all  day 
long  the  discipline  of  translating 
thoughts  into  words;  and  this,  after 
all,  is  the  best  definition  of  writing, 
literary  or  otherwise. 

And  this  is  where  shorthand  conies 
into  the  picture.  When  I  began  to 
l(X)k  around  for  the  kind  of  job  I 
wanted,  business  managers  all  asked 
the  same  question:  “Can  you  take 
shorthand  and  type?” 

I  tried  to  cover  up  my  d(*ficiency 
in  these  basic  skills  by  stressing  my 
knowledge  of  the  English  language; 
hut,  although  they  admitted  that  Eng¬ 
lish  was  a  vital  requirement  in  the 
import-export  business,  they  politely 
pointed  out  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  hire  me  unless  I  had  more  specific 
abilities  for  office  work. 

There  was  only  one  way  out,  I  had 
to  leani  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
I  immediately  started  attending  night 
courses;  but,  after  a  few  lessons,  I 
found  that  the  going  was  too  slow  for 
iny  money.  So  1  bought  a  self-teach¬ 
ing  course  in  Duploye  shorthand. 


rented  an  old  typewriter,  and  went 
to  work  on  both. 

Learning  to  type  was  merely  a 
matter  of  steadily  practicing  the  exer¬ 
cises  contained  in  a  booklet  I  had  also 
purchased  for  the  purpo.se.  But  short¬ 
hand  was  really  interesting.  The 
further  I  advanced  in  it,  the  more  I 
marveled  at  its  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties.  Why,  this  was  the  very  tool  I 
needed  to  carve  my  double  career 
with.  On  the  literary  side,  it  would 
help  me  write  up  my  articles  and 
stories  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  hours  and  days  I  would  gain  by 
eliminating  the  cumbersome  longhand 
system  could  l>e  utilized  for  extensive 
research  and  further  actual  writing. 
In  this  way,  shorthand  would  snow¬ 
ball  my  production  into  massive 
output. 

Opening  the  Door 

As  far  as  my  “meal  ticket”  occu¬ 
pation  was  concerned,  it  would  open 
the  door  to  many  secretarial  positions 
that  would  enable  me  to  learn  all 
alxnit  business  and  work  my  way  up 
the  promotion  ladder.  I  had  often 
heard  and  read  that  knowledge  is 
power,  but  nobody  seemed  to  realize 
that  .shorthand  is  the  surest  key  to 
abundant  and  precise  knowledge  of 
all  kinds.  Moreover,  it  is  the  ideal 
instrument  for  pinning  ideas  down 
to  paper  as  soon  as  they  flash  into  the 
mind,  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
vanish  back  into  nowhere.  For  a 
young  man  w’ho  had  always  had  lots 
of  ideas  rushing  in  and  out  of  his 
head,  this  was  an  invaluable  find.  It 
was  like  stumbling  over  a  chest  full 
of  glittering  gold. 

Now  that  I  had  this  mighty  t(K)l 
in  my  hands,  I  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  “Passionately” 
is  not  too  strong  a  w'ord  to  describe 
the  way  in  w’hich  I  devoted  all  the 
time  I  could  spare  to  the  study  of 
this  ancient  but  .still  relatively  little- 
known  science.  Later  on,  I  was  to  call 
this  science  “the  handwriting  of  the 
biture,”  in  an  article  that  won  me  a 
promotion.  (Yes,  the  mere  fact  that 
1  showed  a  convincing  article  on 
shorthand  to  a  top  executive  in  the 
company  I  worked  for  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  my  first  promotion.  But  it 
also  had  another  unexpected  result: 
it  induced  that  time-hungry  executive 
to  learn  the  art  himself.) 

As  soon  as  I  had  mastered  sufficient 
shorthand  and  typing  speeds,  I  had 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  finding  a  job  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  an  import- 


export  firm.  Right  from  the  start,  my 
voracious  capacity  for  work  aston¬ 
ished  everyone  around  the  office— but 
to  a  man  who  knew  what  it  was  like 
to  shovel  coal  in  the  boiler  room  of  a 
big  ship,  this  was  just  plain  fun. 

.Moreover,  if  they  thought  I  was 
working  hard  at  the  office,  they 
should  have  seen  me  at  home  after 
duty  hours.  That  was  when  my  day’s 
w'ork  really  began;  and  that  was 
where  my  shorthand  really  came  in 
handy.  Writing  articles  with  the  help 
of  shorthand  w-as  so  easy  that  I  felt 
sure  I  would  eventually  succeed  in 
selling  them.  My  certainty  was  not 
based  on  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  my  work,  but  on  the 
law  of  percentages.  Out  of  so  much 
writing,  some  was  bound  to  sell  in  the 
long  run.  And  it  did.  So  far.  I’ve  sold 
175  articles  to  49  periodicals  in 
France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 

I  am  a  regular  contributor  to  fifteen 
magazines,  and  the  demand  for  my 
work  is  constantly  increasing. 

While  I  kept  working  hard  at  the 
office  (hard  was  what  others  called  it, 
not  I)  and  w'riting  like  mad  at  home, 

I  still  found  time  to  learn  German 
and  improve  my  Italian. 

This  unbeatable  combination— short¬ 
hand  and  foreign  languages— gradu¬ 
ally  helped  me  up  the  promotion 
ladder  in  the  business  firm  1  was 
working  for.  But  its  most  useful  ser¬ 
vice  came  during  the  war,  w'hen  I 
served  as  an  interpreter  and  stenog¬ 
rapher  for  various  Allied  headquar¬ 
ters  in  France.  In  that  capacity,  I  was 
given  a  chance  to  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  highly  specialized 
.\rmy  personnel— military  court  judges. 
Stars  and  Stripes  reporters,  pilot- 
school  instructors,  and  many  others. 

Besides  the  additional  experience  I 
gained  that  way,  I  was  able  to  learn 
Gregg  shorthand,  w'hich  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  milestones 
on  the  road  of  my  career  as  a  bilingual 
free-lance  writer.  Thanks  to  this  sys¬ 
tem,  I  was  in  a  position  to  gather  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  precise  and  in¬ 
teresting  data  on  the  subject-matter 
of  my  most  popular  articles  in  French 
magazines:  the  .\merican  language. 

But  the  point  of  my  story  does  not 
lie  in  the  fact  that  I  am  now  a  fairly 
successful  free-lance  writer.  Short¬ 
hand  is  the  point.  Shorthand  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  I  have  built  my 
career.  Yet,  this  nucleus  would  never 
have  existed  if  I  hatl  been  afraid  of 
the  “sissy”  tag  so  often  attached  to 
boys  who  learn  shorthand. 
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I  CAN’T  SEND  THAT  OUT 

( Continued  from  page  25 ) 

furious.”  She  went  through  the  200 
copies  typing  “Mrs.”  through  the 
“Mr.”  I  didn’t  have  the  courage  to 
ask  how  long  that  took. 

“People  care  how  you  do  your 
work,”  I  told  my  class  when  I  de¬ 
scribed  this  Basco  to  them.  “The  work 
you  do  makes  them  feel  either  satis¬ 
fied  and  pleased,  or  angry  and  dis¬ 
appointed.” 

Take  another  example. 

My  husband  was  reviewing  his 
day.  “Cliff  loaned  me  his  secretary 
today.  She  did  eight  letters  for  me, 
fast  and  neat— with  dirty  type.” 

“Did  you  call  it  to  her  attention?” 

“No,  she  isn’t  my  secretary.  The 
other  day  she  did  a  very  important 
letter  that  I  wanted  to  use  to  impress 
a  customer.  She  typed  it  with  five 
messy  erasures.  It  had  to  go  out  in 
the  next  mail,  so  she  didn’t  have 
time  to  do  it  over.  Why  can’t  a  man 
depend  on  a  girl  to  be  careful?  It’s 
so  frustrating!” 

He  W'as  really  steamed  up.  “And 
my  own  secretary!  Most  of  the  time 
she’s  satisfactory  but  the  other  day 
I  gave  her  a  rough  draft,  and  she 
followed  my  copy  so  exactly  that  .she 
typed  ‘It  is  the  the  plan  .  .  .  ’  Why 
couldn’t  .she  have  had  enough  sense 
to  know  that  I  had  made  an  error  by 
writing  ‘the’  twice  and  that  she  didn’t 
have  to  repeat  it  in  the  finished  copy? 

I  could  have  blow'n  my  top.” 

At  coffee  break  the  other  day, 
Mi.ss  Cannon  turned  to  Mrs.  Henry 
and  said,  “I’ve  been  Dean  of  Women 
here  for  two  years,  but  somebody  in 
your  office  insists  on  addressing  my 
mail  to  me  as  Assistant  Dean  of 
Women.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  every 
time  I  see  that,  I  want  to  scream.” 

Miss  Cannon  is  not  particularly 
thin-skinned,  and  she  cannot  be 
blamed  for  wanting  to  have  her  cor¬ 
rect  title  used. 

So  here  is  another  lesson  to  add 
to  the  long  list  that  I  must  get 
taught  this  year: 

Students,  look  at  your  work  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who 
uses  it.  The  kind  of  job  you  do  can 
cause  your  employer  embarrassment, 
inconvenience,  or  frustration.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  cause  him  to  feel 
grateful,  appreciative,  satisfied. 

There  is  only  one  thing  for  which 
a  secretary  should  not  be  responsible: 
her  employer’s  ulcer. 
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;  Whenever  I  try  to  make  something  per¬ 

fectly  obvious  to  my  students— say  a  question  on  a  method  quiz,  like  “Write 
an  example  of  (a)  a  discicssion  type  question  and  (b)  a  comparison  type 
;  question”— and  they  miss  it  (after  I’ve  thrown  it  in  just  so  everybody  has  a 

ssl  chanc'e  to  “suc'ceed  at  something  on  the  test  for  sure”).  I’m  reminded  of 

^  my  “Heads— Tails”  experience  from  my  early  teaching  days.  This  experience 
taught  me  an  important  principle  that  teachers  should  not  lose  sight  of; 

^  namely,  that  an  individual’s  readiness  for  any  learning,  his  interpretation 

*  and  assimilation  of  the  experience,  is  always  colored  by  his  own  back¬ 

ground  of  experience,  knowledge,  and  interests. 

I  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  “Heads— Tails”  exchange,  and  I  still 
wonder  how  I  was  supposed  to  know  how  to  respond  other  than  in  the 
'  way  I  did.  What  would  you  do,  for  example,  if  you  were  a  temporary 

substitute  teacher  in  a  middle  grade  in  a  very  low-income  neighborhootl 
elementary  school  and  some  child  came  in  bearing  a  note  for  you  which 
read  simply,  “Heads”?  You  would  do  just  as  I  did.  I’m  sure.  “I’m  sorry,” 

I  said,  handing  the  note  back  to  the  child,  “but  you  must  have  come  to 
the  wrong  room.  That  note  isn’t  for  me.  I’m  sure.”  The  child  gave  me  a 
puzzled  look,  but  departed.  Moments  later  she  was  back,  proffering  the 
same  note  with  an  additional  notation,  “Room  8,”  undersc'ored.  “She  says 
it’s  for  you,”  said  the  child.  “I  told  her  you  was  a  substitoot,  but  she  says 
‘Just  give  her  the  note  like  she  was  the  regular  teacher.  She’ll  know  what 
to  do  with  it,’  she  says.” 

“She’ll  know  what  to  do  with  it?”  I  muttered  to  myself,  racking  my 
brain  for  any  preconceived  signals  that  I  might  have  failed  to  catch  from 
the  regular  teachers.  These  signals  varied  from  district  to  district.  For 
instance,  in  any  school  in  the  district  supervised  by  one  Mr.  Brown,  a 
child  bearing  a  box  of  brown  crayons  and  a  note,  “Does  any  one  need 
any  of  these'?”  warned  all  teachers  that  the  supervisor  was  loose  in  the 
building.  But  “Heads”  was  a  new  one  to  me.  Did  it  mean  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  himself,  I  wondered— trying  to  tie  in  “Heads”  w’ith  the 
brown  crayons  sort  of  logic?  Battled,  1  scribbled  on  the  note,  “O.K.,  I  take 
Tails.  Who  wins?”  and  dispatched  the  child,  only  to  have  her  reappear 
almost  immediately. 

“She’s  gittin’  mad!”  announced  the  child  ominously.  “She  says  she  wants 
to  see  ’em  right  now.  ‘Read  it!’,  she  says.”  Again  I  opened  the  note  which 
now  bore  a  large  angry  scrawl,  “PEDICULOSIS!”  “But  there  isn’t  any 
child  by  that  name  in  here,”  I  said.  “That  kid  must  be  in  another  room.” 
So  I  scrawled  on  the  note,  “Sorry,  not  in  Room  8.” 

What  happened  in  the  next  few  minutes  was  cyclonic.  Down  the  hall 
came  the  maddest  school  nurse  I  ever  hope  to  see.  “You  kids  line  up  down 
the  hall  there  for  head  inspection,”  she  shouted,  flinging  open  the  door, 
“and  be  quick  about  it.  And  you,”  she  said  turning  menacingly  to  me  as 
^  kids  filed  meekly  out,  “well,  any  idiot  ought  to  know  that  a  note  that  says 
‘Heads’  means  ‘Inspection  for  head  lice!’  And  don’t  you  know  that  pedicu¬ 
losis  is  the  medical  terminology  for  such  a  ccjudition?”  (Well,  no,  ma’am, 
up  to  that  moment,  I  didn’t.  But  I  learned  fast!) 

So,  whenever  one  of  my  students  flubs  up  on  something  that  makes  me 
think,  “Any  idiot  ought  to  know  that,”  I  back  up  and  think  instead— 
“Whoops!  ‘Heads’  doesn’t  always  mean  tails,  does  it?”  A  student’s  response 
to  any  learning  situation  is  colored  by  his  own  experience,  knowledge,  and 
interests,  isn’t  it? 
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United  States.  Then  the  clippings 
were  placed  on  the  bulletin  board 
under  a  heading  labeled,  “Sector 
Reports.”  They  were  indexed  to 
discs  placed  on  a  large  map  of  the 
United  States  similarly  mounted  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Red  discs  with 
arrow's  pointing  upward  indicated 
clippings  showing  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies  in  certain  sections;  blue  discs 
with  arrows  directed  downward 
showed  deflationary  trends.  At  week’s 
end,  the  students  analyzed  the  econ¬ 
omic  arrows  and  gave  their  “economic 
weather  forecast.”  Each  student  took 
personal  pride  in  the  number  of  arrows 
that  he  was  able  to  place  on  the  map. 
Material  came  from  newspapers’  fi¬ 
nancial  pages  as  well  as  front  pages. 

We  didn’t  neglect  the  standard 
project  devices.  Individual  oral  re¬ 
ports  by  students  on  the  comparisons 
of  current  real  estate,  stocks,  farm, 
and  bond  prices  with  those  shown  in 
a  1945  and  a  1931  newspaper 
(secured  through  the  aid  of  inter¬ 
ested  parents)  were  used  to  make 
the  facts  of  the  real  world  meaning¬ 
ful  to  them.  Then,  too,  we  learned 
to  read  the  stock  market  reports.  An 
effort  was  made  to  adapt  the  mate¬ 
rial  studied  to  possible  personal 
financial  problems  and  to  show  how 
these  problems  would  be  affected 
by  future  economic  movements. 

The  unifying  activity  was  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  individual  manuals,  into 
which  went  the  materials  studied 
during  the  project.  Some  of  the  items 
included  in  the  manual:  a  glossary  of 
economic  terms,  clippings  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  student’s  notes 
on  reports  and  speeches,  duplicated 
charts  and  summaries,  and  lists  of 
reference  materials. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  project  was 
evident  even  after  the  completion  of 
the  study  as  the  students  continued 
their  readings  of  financial  items. 
Finally,  bookkeeping  had  become 
more  meaningful  to  them.  As  Bill 
expressed  it:  “Just  because  a  balance 
sheet  balances,  it  doesn’t  mean  the 
figures  are  riglit.  A  balance  .sheet  can 
be  complicated  and  easy,  too.  I  guess 
it  just  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.” 

Was  this  study  unintentional?  Not 
on  my  part.  I  had  been  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  economic 
understandings,  which  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  bookkeeping.  Next  time  I’ll 
be  waiting  for  another  Bill  to  open 
this  study  with  a  leading  question. 
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'rone  'PW'O  (Socond  Scincslcr) 

YOUR  SAVINGS  REFLECT 
YOUR  SPENDING  HABITS 

3  Your  Nlajor  Purchases: 

3.1  Your  Home  (two  weeks) 

3.2  Your  Household  Furnishings  and 
Appliances  (three  weeks) 

3.3  Your  Automobile  (three  weeks) 

4  Your  Major  Expenses: 

4.1  Your  Life  and  Health  Insurance 
(two  weeks) 

4.2  Your  Fo(xl  (one  and  one-half 
weeks ) 

4.3  Your  Clothing  (one  and  one-half 
weeks ) 

5  Society  and  the  Consumer: 

5.1  Consumer  Representation  in 
Covemment  ( one  week ) 

5.2  Consumer  Protective  Organizations 
(one  week) 

6  The  Fruits  of  Thrift: 

6.1  Savings  and  Investments  (three 
weeks ) 

This  course  outline  is  flexible,  per¬ 
mitting  additions  or  deletions;  it  is 
also  useful  as  a  filing  guide  for  clip¬ 
pings  and  other  material. 

The  decision  not  to  use  a  text  did 
not  result  in  any  unsolvable  prob¬ 
lems.  Materials  are  everywhere. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  provide 
a  flood  of  pertinent  and  topical  items. 
Syndicated  writers  such  as  Sidney 
.Margolius  and  Sylvia  Porter  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  consumer  field.  Periodi¬ 
cals  often  feature  articles  of  interest 
to  consumers.  Publications  like  the 
“Fact”  Booklet  Series  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  the  Money  Man¬ 
agement  Booklets  of  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Consumer  Re¬ 
ports,  Consumer  Bulletin,  and  Chanp,- 
ing  Times  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold;  and  other  periodicals  often  fea¬ 
ture  articles  of  interest  to  consumers. 
Material  is  not  hard  to  come  by; 
the  only  difficulty  is  in  sorting  it  out 
and  preparing  and  adapting  it  for 
class  use.  Duplicated  lesson  materials 
will,  in  short  order,  build  for  students 
a  valuable  and  comprehensive  con¬ 
sumer  economics  notebook-textbook 
that  they  will  be  proud  to  keep  and 
use.  The  course  never  becomes  .stag¬ 
nant,  for  new,  up-to-date  additions 
are  always  being  made.  Methods  are 
varied  to  suit  the  situation  —  some¬ 
times  the  lecture  method  is  best, 
sometimes  class  discussion  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  technique. 

In  a  consumer  economics  course, 
there  is  no  end  to  either  method  or 
material.  The  resourceful  teacher  will 
feel  a  shortage  of  only  one  item- 
time. 


JANE  F.  WHITE,  EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Money  filmstrip.  To  give  America’s  young  people  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  of  money  and  banking  in  modern  life,  American  Express 
has  released  a  color  educational  filmstrip,  “Money— Forms  and  Functions,” 
to  schools.  The  new  filmstrip  outlines  basic  concepts  of  money.  The  se¬ 
quence  of  50  pictures  shows  how  various  forms  of  money  developed  in 
world  commerce  and  travel;  how  checks,  currency,  letters  of  credit,  travel¬ 
ers’  checks,  and  other  forms  were  created  to  meet  specific  needs.  The  pic¬ 
tures  survey  money  development  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  and 
end  with  a  thought-provoking  “look  into  the  future.”  Schools  and  banks 
may  obtain  prints  of  “Money— Forms  and  Functions”  by  writing  to  James 
A.  Henderson,  Vice-President,  American  Express  C^o.,  65  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Guidance  manual,  it  plea.ses  me  to  review  for  you  an  excellent  manual 
by  a  former  instructor  of  mine.  Dr.  Estelle  L.  Popham.  If  your  students 
are  like  mine,  they  are  interested  in  the  opportunities  and  the  various 
types  of  positions  available  in  the  office  occupations.  This  manual  dis¬ 
cusses  the  clerk,  stenographer,  secretary,  and  bookkeeper.  The  back  of 
the  book  contains  a  selected  bibliography.  Send  $1.65  to  V'ocational  Guid- 
anc-e  Manuals,  Inc.,  1011  E.  Tremont  Ave.,  New  York  60,  N.Y.  Their 
list  of  vocational  guidance  manuals  is  very  complete. 

Vocational  education.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.(J.,  recently  .sent  me  two  of 
their  newest  publications.  “Trends  in  Distributive  Education,”  a  report  of 
a  national  conference  on  DE  in  September  19.57,  giv(*s  a  digest  of  the 
pre.sentations  and  summaries  of  the  discussions  but  does  not  represent  the 
official  opinion  or  policies  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Single  copies  free. 
'Phe  .second  publication,  “Management  Training  lor  Small  Businesses,” 
includes  suggestions  that  should  aid  in  organizing  courses  in  administrative 
management  for  proprietors  and  managers  of  small  distributive  business.  It 
outlines  suggested  course  content  that  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
small  businessman  to  review  his  operation  in  connection  with  men,  money, 
markets,  and  management  practices.  Price  25  cents.  A  list  of  this  office’s 
helpful  publications  is  available  free. 


Film  catalog.  A  new  16mm  sound  motion  picture  of  interest  to  business 
teachers  is  “Mimeographing  Techniques,”  an  educational  film  15  minutes 
in  length.  It  demonstrates  the  complete  method  of  preparing  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  stencil  and  operating  the  machine.  It  also  includes  demonstration 
of  color  mimeographing,  showing  how  several  c-olors  can  be  used  at  the 
same  time.  “Mimeographing  Techniriues”  is  available  for  sale,  but  schools 
and  organizjitions  may  also  rent  the  film  for  three  days  at  $7..5()  for  the 
color  version  or  $5  for  black-and-white,  plus  postage.  'Phis  company’s 
catalog  lists  other  films  of  interest  to  teachers.  Some  of  the  titles:  “Flannel 
Boards  and  How  to  Use  'Phem,”  “Bulletin  Boards:  An  P^ffective  Teaching 
Device,”  “C;halk  and  Chalkboards.”  Write  to  Bailey  Films,  Inc.,  6509  De 
Longpre  Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Small  business  handbook,  llotv  to  Run  Your  Own  Business  and  Make 
it  Pay,  by  W,  R.  Minrath,  is  a  practical  handbook  that  provides  the  help 
and  answers  needed  for  successful  conduct  of  a  small  business.  From 
choosing  a  location,  selecting  a  product  or  service,  to  the  mechanics  of 
day-to-day  routing,  you’ll  find  the  up-to-date  answers  in  this  lM)ok.  It  sells 
for  $5.95  and  is  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  (a).,  Inc.,  120  Alexander 
St.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
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TV  SHORTHAND  TESTING 
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nr  liaiidwritteii  lonii.  ('I'Ik*  majority 
were  handwritten.)  All  tests  were 
returned  to  students  after  they  had 
been  corrected  and  appropriate  com¬ 
ments  had  been  added.  On  Parts 

11  and  III,  punctuation  errors  were 
noted,  but  students  were  not  penal¬ 
ized,  because  time  restrictions  had 
not  permitted  inclusion  of  punctua¬ 
tion  drills  in  the  series.  However, 
there  were  few  errors  in  punctua¬ 
tion.  (Among  those  that  did  occur, 
the  most  common  was  the  use  of 
the  comma  after  the  salutation.) 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  test  that 
was  taken  by  147  television  students. 
In  determining  those  eligible  for  a 
certificate,  each  part  of  the  test  was 
graded  as  passing  or  failing.  Part  1 
was  given  a  value  of  40  per  cent. 
Part  II  rated  20  per  cent,  and  Part 
III  was  worth  40  per  cent.  Students 
with  a  score  of  60  per  cent  or  better 
were  awarded  a  certificate. 

How  did  they  do? 

Of  the  147  who  sent  in  the  test, 
1;T5  (or  91.8  per  cent)  passed,  and 

12  (or  8.2  per  cent)  failed.  These 
figures  do  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  any  technical  difficulties  that 
students  may  have  experienced. 

These  are  bright  figures,  and, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  phenomenal 
test  results.  To  be  fair,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a 
voluntary'  testing  situation.  The  147 
students  who  sent  in  their  tests  rep¬ 
resented  only  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  535  people  who  purchased 
course  materials.  Therefore,  we  may 
l)e  relatively  sure  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  took  the  test  but  did  not 
bother  to  send  it  in,  probably  for 
one  of  two  reasons;  (1)  they  knew 
they  had  not  done  well,  or  (2)  their 
personal  curiosity  as  to  what  they 
knew  w'as  satisfied.  Undoubtedly, 
had  all  enrollees  taken  the  test,  the 
final  results  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent. 

P'or  us,  the  results  of  the  test 
proved  materially  the  value  of  T\' 
as  a  business-education  tool. 

“Shorthand  Simplified”  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  “Shorthand  Dictation”  late 
last  spring.  This  fall,  the  business- 
education  department  of  the  Emily 
Griffith  Opportunity  School  plans  to 
present,  via  KRMA-TV,  a  curriculum 
that  will  include  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  typing,  secretarial  practice, 
and  shorthand. 


TYPING 


Suggestions  for  Typing  Duplicating  Masters 

Impression  indicator.  Masters  produced  by  different  students  at  different 
times  on  an  electric  typewriter  will  be  the  same,  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  when  copies  are  to  be  Iwuiul  in  book  form.  Then,  too,  more  copies 
can  be  obtained  from  electrically  typed  masters,  and  they  can  be  run  at 
higher  speeds  on  the  duplicator.  Using  an  electric  typewriter,  the  student 
does  not  have  to  be  c'oncerned  with  striking  periods  lighter  or  capitals 
heavier;  electricity  does  this  for  him.  The  impression  indicator,  the  muscle 
of  the  typewriter,  controls  the  force  of  the  type  bar  against  the  copy. 

Have  students  move  the  impres.sion  indicator  to  the  lowest  registration 
and  gradually  raise  it  to  the  i>oint  where  the  periods  print  clearly  and  evenly. 

In  stencil  typing,  students  must  first  move  the  ribbon  control  to  the 
stencil  position.  A  line  or  two  typed  outside  the  printed  area  w'ill  show' 
whether  or  not  the  impression  indicator  is  on  the  right  registration  to  cut 
characters  clearly. 

If  students  are  using  stencils  with  an  overlay  sheet,  the  impression  in¬ 
dicator  must  be  set  slightly  higher.  Darker  copies  and  a  broader  “write” 
can  be  expected  from  these  stencils. 

Superior  copies  from  the  offset  prwess  require  that  the  mat  have  a  heavy 
deposit  of  ink  on  each  character.  The  typew'riter  .should  be  equipped  with 
an  approved  offset  ribbon  and  the  impression  indicator  adjusted  so  that 
a  heavy  deposit  of  ink  is  assured  without  embossing  or  cutting  the  mat. 
If  the  typewriter  has  a  multiple  cxrpy  control  devic'e  to  move  the  platen 
back,  the  student  may  find  that  placing  this  control  on  the  .second  registra- 
ion  improves  the  master  copy. 

Clean  type,  (dean  type  is  essential  for  quality  reproduction  of  copy.  Use 
a  dry,  stiff  bnish;  brush  out  and  away  from  the  typewriter.  If  the  a’s,  o’s, 
or  e’s  are  filled,  tap  them  gently  with  this  brush.  Embedded  dirt  may  also 
be  removed  with  plastic  tyi^e  cleaner.  Lift  the  key  with  one  finger  and 
gently  press  the  plastic  cleaner  against  it. 

When  cleaning  type  for  stencil  work,  have  the  students  move  the  ribbon 
to  stencil  position  and  type  over  and  over  on  each  bank  of  keys  until  there 
is  no  more  ink  impression  on  the  paix*r. 

Backing  sheets.  Masters  will  have  a  sharper  “write”  if  an  acetate  backer 
is  used.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  a  harder  platen  and  compensates  for 
the  irregularities  in  the  platens  of  older  typewriters. 

Position  of  bail  rolls.  Cleaner  masters  will  be  obtained  if  students  move 
their  hail  rolls  .so  they  straddle  the  master.  This  is  very'  important  when 
typing  offset  masters. 

Inserting  masters.  When  students  type  on  master  sets  for  spirit  duplicating, 
have  them  insert  these  in  the  typewriter  with  the  bound  edge  as  the  bottom 
of  the  copy.  Then  corrections  can  be  made  more  easily. 

Avoid  wi  inkling  stencils.  Hold  the  separate  s"heets  of  the  stencil  together 
when  inserting  or  rolling  the  stencil  back.  Offset  masters  should  be  handled 
outside  the  printing  area  to  avoid  fingerprints.  Never  fold  or  bend  the  mat. 
Always  center  the  masters  in  the  typewriter. 

A.  suggested  test.  Ask  students  to  type  a  master  copy  of  a  form  letter  and 
run  off  25  copies.  Have  them  address  envelopes  to  match  these  letters.  All 
but  one  letter  should  be  folded  and  in.serted  in  the  envelopes.  Grade  on 
the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  speed  of  production.  A  high  grade  will 
indicate  that  the  student  has  mastered  the  heart  of  the  duplication  process 
—that  he  can  type  a  (piality  master  sheet  as  fast  as  he  does  a  letter. 
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PLEASE  REMIT 


Miss  Rose  Ami  McC.'ioy 
516  W'estover  Road 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

Dear  Miss  McCIoy;  Your  account* 
with  us  is  now  one  mouth  overdue. 
No  doubt  the  matter  has  simply  es¬ 
caped  your  attention,  hut  I  feel  that 
we-  cannot  afford  to  extend  credit 
beyond  this  point.  It  is  therefore  our 
suggestion  and  our  hope  that  you 
will  forward"*  a  check  in  the  amount 
of  $84.38  at  your  earliest  conven¬ 
ience.  Very  truly  ^  yours, 

Ralph  Spenceh 
(Credit  Manager 

Mr.  Ralph  Spencer 
Milady’s  Apparel  Shop 
(Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear’*  Mr.  Spencer;  Of  course  1  know 
my  account  is  overdue.  But  you’ll 
have  to  l>e  patient  until  I  get  the 
money.*'* 

.\ctually,  I  never  meant  to  run  up 
such  a  big  bill.  It  all  started  with  my 
old  black  faille  suit  .  .  .  I’m  so^  tired 
of  it.  I  knew  I’d  never  wear  it  again— 
without  a  new  hat.  Then  I  found  a 
pink  straw  at  your  shop.  The  brim** 
turns  up  all  around  and  a  cloud  of 
pink  tulle  .  .  .  Anyway,  I  bought  the 
hat.  But  when  I  tried  the  tsvo  of  them 
together,*'  the  suit  looked  even  more 
drab.  1  was  really  di.scouraged— until 
I  thought  of  pink  gloves  and  a  scarf. 
So  it’"  was  back  to  your  shop  for 
accessories.  I  meant  to  stop  there,  but 
your  .shoe  department  had  just  un¬ 
packed  some  pointed”  toes— pink! 
.\nd  I  would  never  have  purchased 
the  matching  handbag  if  your  s.iles- 
women  wereir’t  so  forceful.  My  ward¬ 
robe’-  and  my  bill  kept  growing. 

But  don’t  worry  about  the  latter. 
I’ll  pay  it  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can. 
In  the’®  meantime.  Til  tell  all  my 
friends  to  shop  at  Milady’s— that 
ought  to  help  some.  Apologetically, 
Rose  Ann  McCi.oy’^ 

Miss  Rose  Ann  McCloy 
516  West  over  Road 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Dear  Miss  McCloy:  The’®  descrip¬ 
tion  of  your  fall  outfit  is  touching  and 


colorful.  But  you  have  still  failed  to 
offer  an  explanation  for’**  the  unpaid 
bill.  However  becoming  the  ensemble. 
Milady’s  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to 
you. 

There  is”  a  matter  of  $84.38.  May 
we  expect  you  to  settle  this  account 
within  the  next’®  few  days?  Ver> 
truly  yours, 

Ralph  Spencek 
Credit  Manager 

.Mr.  Ralph  Spencer 
Milady’s  Apparel  Shop 
Cleveland,’®  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Spencer;  I’m  sorr>  that  1 
forgot  to  mention  why  I  can’t  pay  my 
bill.  It’s  this  way— ®**I  lost  my  job.  I 
was  clerking  in  a  dnigstore  when  the\ 
decided  to  cut  the  sales  force  in  half. 
Not  that  I  cared— I  only  took  the 
position  as  my  town  had  no  openings 
rerjniring  typing  and  shorthand. 

I  am  studying®®  the  want  ads  and 
feel  certain  something  will  turn  up 
soon.  But,  the  little  money  I’ve  .saved 
just  about  supports  me®®  while  I’m 
job  hunting. 

Of  course  I’d  never  have  charged 
that  outfit  if  Td  known  I  was  going  to 
lose  my  job.  But  Tve®^  already  worn 
the  clothes  and  can’t  return  them, 
(amldn’t  you  wait  a  little  longer  for 
the  money?  Hopefully, 

Rose®®  .\nn  McCi.oy 

.Miss  Rose  Ann  McCMoy 
516  Westover  Road 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Dear  .Miss  McCloy:®**  Your  situation, 
though  difficult,  is  not  desperate.  You 
need  a  secretarial  job;  I  need  a  sec¬ 
retary.-’  And  you  do  have  a  decided 
talent  for  letter  writing! 

Wi  1  you  accept  this  .secretarial®® 
positi.)n  with  our  office?  Your  duties 
would  consist  mainly  of  composing 
and  typing  letters  to  customers 
whose®®  accounts  are  past  due.  (We 
feel  your  persuasive  style  would  be 
of  considerable  profit  to  us.) 

.*\s  for  your  own®®  bill— w'e  will  re¬ 
tain  a  small  portion  of  your  salary 
each  month  until  the  account  is  set¬ 
tled.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,®’  your 


MARGARET  SUBLETTE 


search  for  a  job,  my  search  for  a 
secretaiy,  and  Milady’s  search  for 
reimbursement  are  ended. 

If  this®®  offer  appeals  to  you, 
please  let  us  know.  Very  truly  yours, 
Ralph  Spencer 
Credit  Manager 

Mr.  Ralph  Spencei-®® 

■Milady’s  Apparel  Shop 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  .Mr.  Spencer;  Of  course  the  job 
appeals  to  me.  Td  be  thrilled®^  to 
accept  it  as  I  love  to  write  letters. 

Now  that  Tm  practically  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  store,  I  feel  free®*  to 
ask  about  your  employee  discount 
plans.  W'ill  I  be  able  to  buy  my 
clothes  at  cost? 

You  see,  I  have  this  old®®  white 
.silk  dre.ss.  .  .  .  (722) 


Indispensable 

Abernathy 


JAMES  W.  WATKINS 

How  WELL  THE  NAME  fits 
her,”  I  thought,  as  I  handed  my 
calling  card  to  one  Miss  Stella  Aber¬ 
nathy.  She  sat,’  Cibraltar-like,  before 
the  door  of  John  Taylor,  president  of 
Taylor-Schmidt,  Importers.  Almost 
automatically,®  she  ran  her  nail  over 
the  card.  I  shuddered.  It  w'asn’t  a 
very  important-looking  card,  and,  to 
her®  expert  touch,  it  probably  didn’t 
feel  terribly  important.  How  impressed 
I  had  been  when  the  printer  had  run 
them'*  off  at  a  few  dollars  a  hundred. 
Now  they  seemed  more  like  pieces  of 
paper  with  my  name  rubber  stamped 
on  their  soiled®  faces. 

“Do  you  have  an  appointment,  Mr. 
Kallen?” 

“No.  but  I  thought  Td  take  the 
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INDISPENSABLE  ABERNATHY  (continued) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 


t-hunce  of  seeing  Mr.  Taylor.”®  That 
sentence  didn’t  sound  right,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

“Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  what 
you  wanted  to  discuss  with  Mr.'^ 
Taylor.” 

“Well,  I’d  really  like  to  talk  to  .Mr. 
Taylor.”  Even  that  sounded  futile. 

“The  President  is  very*  busy,  but  if 
you  have  a  good  reason,  perhaps  I 
can  help  you.” 

“I’m  looking  for  a  job,”  I  blurted 
out.  “Not*  ju.st  any  job,  you  under¬ 
stand,  but  one  in  the  import  business.” 

“We  have  an  employment  office. 
You  should  have  gone*®  there.” 

“I  just  came  from  there.” 

“And?” 

“They  didn’t  hire  me.” 

“Then  how  can  you  expect  to  see 
the  President?” 

“Because  I  don’t**  think  the  employ¬ 
ment  office  made  the  right  decision.” 

“Really,  Mr.  Kallen.  They  know  our 
personnel  needs  lK*tter*2  than  the 
President.” 

No  job  here,  either.  I  had  been  to 
every  import  offict*  in  town  with  the 
same  result— *-*no  work.  I  had  thought 
it  would  be  easy.  .At  least  that’s  the 
impression  I  had  received  when  I 
graduated*^  from  the  University. 
Peaches  and  cream— with  me  atop  the 
tallest  peach  tree  in  the  commerce 
world,  sipping  my  *®  cream  through  a 
silver  straw. 

“You’re  right,  Miss  Abernathy.  1 
guess  I  was  too  presumptuous.  I  only 
thought  .  .  .” 

“Whaf?” 

“I*®  thought  perhaps  if  Mr.  Taylor 
could  see  me  I  could  explain  .  .  . 
well  .  .  .” 

“Mr.  Kallen,"  Miss  Abernathy  inter- 
mptMl*'*  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 


FLASH  READING-^  I 


Ask  A  .MAN,  “Like  your  job?”  and 
it  is  likel  ’  that  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  n!>  desire  to  get  ready 
early*  in  the  day  to  travel  an  hour 
or  more  in  heavy  traffic  to  get  to  his 
job.  He  would,  the  man  will  tell 
you,  like^  to  stay  at  home  all  day  il 
he  pleases.  He  will  go  to  a  place  and 
leave  when  he  has  the  desire.  He 
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“do  you  suppose  you  c“ould  speak  in 
complete  sentences?” 

“I’m  sorry.  You  see,  I’ve  studied** 
the  import  business  and  think  I  have 
something  to  add  to  it.  I’ve  ideas  for 
increased  sales,  advertising**  layouts, 
public  relations  .  .  .  and  other  things.” 
This  will  really  sink  me,  I  thought. 
Nothing  like  a  twenty-three-year-2®old 
expert  in  a  one-hundred-year-old  firm. 

“I  see,  Mr.  Kallen.  But  you  don’t 
sound  as  if  you  believe  in  your^*  own 
ideas.” 

“Oh,  I  do.  Of  course,  they’re  just 
theories,  but  if  put  into  practice,  I 
think  the\’  can  be  very^**  beneficial  to 
the  company.  Take  your  imports  from 
Japan  ,  .  .” 

“Wait  a  moment,”  she  interrupted 
laughingly.23  “I’m  just  tlie  secretary  . 
If  you  come  back  tomorrow'  at  four, 
perhaps  you  can  see  the  sales  man¬ 
ager,  I’ll  make2<  an  appointment.” 

“Could  I!”  I  shouted  with  a  burst  of 
boyish  enthusiasm.  ‘"Thank  you,  thank 
you.  Miss  .Abernathy— 2®and  have  a 
card.”  Her  startled  look  gave  way  to 
a  smile  of  compassion  as  1  handed  her 
another  calling  card,”®  turned,  and 
strode  triumphantly  out  of  the  office. 

Coming  out  of  his  reminiscence  the 
greying  .speaker  turned  toward^"  the 
young  girl  seated  across  from  him. 
“Well,  Miss  Thompson,  that  was  our 
Miss  Abeniathy  twenty  years  ago. 
.Next-**  w'eek  you’re  going  to  replace 
her  as  she  is  retiring.  If  you  ever  have 
any  doubts  about  your  job,  remember”'-* 
‘Indispensable  Abernathy.’  She  was  a 
counselor,  a  teacher,  and  a  friend.” 

Stella  Abernathy,®®  lost  in  memories 
of  her  ov\Ti,  turned  and  looked  at  the 
familiar  door.  Taylor,  Schmidt  and 
Kallen,  Importers.  Christopher®*  Kal- 
Icn,  President.  (624) 


WORK 


would  not  like®  to  put  off  the  trip 
because  he  must  finish  a  job. 

Ask  the  man,  “Would  you  like  it 
if  you  would  not  have  a  job— would^ 
you  like  to  stay  at  home  all  day,  day 
after  day,  with  no  job?”  It  is  likely 
that  the  man  w'ill  not  tell  you  no, 
that®  he  would  not  like  to  leave  his 
job  and  stay  at  home.  He  would,  he 
will  say,  prefer  to  replace  his  job 
with  that  which  has®  more  appeal. 


It  is  apparent  that  you  improve 
your  ability  to  execute  shorthand 
forms  only  by  practice  done  after’ 
you  have  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  outline  you  want  to  make. 
You  begin  to  develop  good  writing® 
habits  when  >ou  no  longer  have  to 
think  of  what  you  are  making,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  shorthand  processes® 
and  meanings.  You  hear  the  sixrken 
word,  then  form  a  definite  mental 
picture  of  it.  You  analyze  the  move¬ 
ments^  involved  and  reproduce  the 
form  quickly  and  smoothly— not  as  tlie 
c-ombination  of  disconnected  strokes 
but®  as  a  single  unit. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  make  the 
shorthand  outline  in  this  way,  you 
gain  skill  in  e.xecution,®  provided,  of 
course,  that  jou  know  the  proper  out¬ 
lines  and  that  you  work  with  concen¬ 
tration  and  a  desire"  to  write  the 
forms  correctly.  (145) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  in  this 
world,  be  it  work  or  pla>-,  is  worth 
doing  well.  The  fellow  who  works 
hardest*  frequently  plays  the  hardest 
You  will  find  that  a  healthy  mind 
will  go  a  long  way  to  further  your 
career  if  supported”  by  a  healthy, 
well-developed  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-developed  body  with¬ 
out  an  equally®  developed  mind  only 
wastes  good  material  that  might  make 
for  the  ultimate  \ictory  in  life. 

The'*  ideal  man  or  woman  is  one 
who  is  temperate  in  all  his  actions 
and  in  his  thoughts,  and  an  extremist 
in®  nothing.  “Honesty,  fairness  and 
efficiency”— this  is  a  good  motto  to 
have  and  to  cling  to.  (117' 


His  soft  easy  chair,  it  seems,  is  all 
that  he  will  need  in  his  happy,  easy 
life. 

The  man  says  that  he"*  will  be  tied 
to  his  chair  all  day  and  read  his 
paper.  He  will  not  care  that  he  has 
no  job.  He  is  in  charge  of  his*  life, 
and  no  man  cart  tell  him  that  he  must 
have  a  job. 

But  as  day  after  day  passes,  the 
man  would  sec  that  he  is*  not  too 
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happy  with  his  life  in  the  easy  chair. 
“What  is  going  on?”  he  will  ask. 
“What  is  it  that  I  lack?”  The  man*® 
knows  that  there  is  a  need  he  must 
fill,  but  not  what  that  need  is. 

It  will  be  pretty  easy  for  the  man 
to  learn  the**  reason  that  his  life  is 
not  as  happy  as  he  had  thought  it 
would  be  when  he  left  his  job.  He 
will  see  that  a  man*^  must  have  a 
job  not  only  for  the  pay  that  he  can 
earn,  but  for  a  better  reason. 


He  will  learn  that  a  man  must*® 
know  that  people  need  him.  On  the 
job,  he  sees  that  people  there  need 
him,  and  he  likes  it. 

When  a  man  has  no  job,  he**  will 
not  like  to  stay  at  home.  It  is  his 
thought  that  people  have  no  need  of 
him.  He  has  no  place  to  go  and 
would*®  appreciate  bis  job  if  he  could 
get  it  again.  The  man  sees  that  to 
be  happy  he  must  have  a  job.  His 
easy*®  chair  is  no  good,  for  it  means 


that  there  is  no  better  place  to  be. 

People  say  that  getting  ready  to 
go  to  a*"*  job  is  not  what  pleases  them, 
but  all  that  means  is  that  they  would 
like  more  vacation.  But  if  they  had 
no  job  at  all,'*®  though,  people  would 
would  not  be  as  happy  as  they  say 
they  would.  A  man  must  know  that 
people  need  him,  and  a  job— a  good** 
day  of  labor— can  fill  that  need.  (386) 

*l'ocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  and 
T'xo  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


BRING  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  TO  LIFE  (continued  from  page  24) 


you’ll  find  that  your  suggestions  for 
improvement  will  be  copied  verbatim 
and  that  Johnny  or  Susie  will  soon 
be  back  asking  you  if  the  letter  is 
improved.  It  probably  will  be,  be¬ 
cause  normally  you  will  be  checking 
your  own  words.  You  can  avoid  this 
by  refraining  from  making  any  com¬ 
ments  until  a  letter  has  been  written 
and  the  rest  of  the  check  sheet  com¬ 
pleted.  (Incidentally,  there  should  be 
little  doubt  about  students’  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  all-important  “you”  atti¬ 
tude  after  questions  5  and  6  are 
answered.) 

5.  How  many  times  did  you  use 
the  pronouns  “I”  and  “me”? 

6.  How  many  times  did  you  use 
the  pronouns  “you”  and  “your”? 

7.  Did  you  check  your  spelling? 


8.  Did  you  check  your  punctua¬ 
tion? 

9.  Did  you  check  for  proper  sen¬ 
tence  structure? 

Students  can  judge  their  own  ef¬ 
forts  by  their  answers.  Then,  if  a 
student  can  answer  “Yes”  to  each 
part  of  the  following  summary,  it’s 
likely  that  he  has  prepared  a  good 
letter: 

10.  Is  your  letter:  Clear _ 

Concise _ 

Correct _ 

Courteous _ 

A  checklist  of  this  nature  makes 
letter  writing  concrete.  It  is  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  build,  because  it 
allows  students  to  make  their  own 
evaluations  and  compose  accordingly. 


Of  course,  you  will  probably  want  to 
vary  the  questions  to  suit  your  own 
class  needs. 

I’ve  found  this  approach  to  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  most  satisfactory. 
Class  projects  successfully  completed 
include  conducting  an  eligibility  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  athletic  department,  ob¬ 
taining  bids  for  a  school  piano,  a 
series  of  “Thank  you”  letters  for  a 
community  fund-raising  drive,  and  in¬ 
numerable  personal  business  letters. 

Along  with  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  so  many  correct  letters  turned  out 
goes  the  deeper  feeling  of  accom¬ 
plishment  that  will  come  to  you  some 
day  when  a  student  will  remark  in 
all  seriousness,  “You  know,  I  really 
learned  something  in  this  class.  Writ¬ 
ing  a  good  letter  is  easy  wlren  you 
know  how.” 


WE  STOPPED  TEACHING  MACHINES  BY  THE  ROTATION  PLAN  (continued  from  page  31) 


seven  different  tests.  These  tests  are 
scored  on  a  100  per  cent  basis  and 
are  timed  for  twenty  minutes  each. 
They  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Ten-key  adding-listing  machine 
Full-bank  adding-listing  machine 
Each  of  four  different  makes  of 
rotary  calculators 

Key-driven  calculator 
Grades  are  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  a  total  score  on  all  seven  tests 
plus  bonus  work.  The  breakdown  of 
scores  and  their  letter  grade  is: 


Grade 

Min. 

Score 

Grade 

Min. 

Score 

Grade 

Min. 

Score 

A 

700 

B- 

630 

D  f 

530 

A- 

685 

c  + 

610 

D 

510 

B  f 

670 

c 

580 

D- 

470 

B 

650 

c- 

550 

These  scores  are  posted  and  ex¬ 
plained  during  the  first  meeting  of 


the  class.  It  is  also  explained  that 
the  figures  were  obtained  statisti¬ 
cally  by  computing  the  scores  of 
several  hundred  students  over  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

If  a  student  warits  to  increase  his 
grade,  he  may  do  bonus  work  on  a 
bookkeeping  machine  or  on  any 
other  of  the  various  machines  in  the 
lab.  All  students  are  free  to  work  in 
the  machines  room  when  they  have 
no  classes  and  when  the  room  is  not 
in  use.  Many  of  them  use  the  book¬ 
keeping  and  posting  machines  on 
their  own  or  increase  their  proficiency 
in  business  applications  by  using 
calculators  and  adding  machines  that 
have  not  been  included  in  their 
course  work. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  brief 
description,  much  of  the  work  done 


by  a  chart  of  assignments  under  the 
rotation  plan  is  left,  in  our  method, 
to  the  experience  of  the  teacher  and 
his  understanding  of  each  individual 
student’s  problems  and  background. 
Our  approach  gives  a  free  movement 
to  class  progress  and  allows  many 
superior  stiulents  to  do  extra  work 
on  any  or  all  machines.  The  grading 
scale  is  low  enough  so  that  the  aver¬ 
age  student  will  have  an  incentive  to 
try  for  a  higher  score  and  so  that 
the  slow  student  can  progress  as  far 
as  his  time  and  ability  will  permit 
him  to  go. 

Experience  with  this  plan  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  we  are  providing  for 
individual  students  at  both  ends  of 
the  ability  scale— and  they  like  the 
opportunity  of  planning  their  own 
progress,  too. 
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Exclusive  spring-cushioned  keytops  —  designed  to 
keep  efficiency  high  every  typing  minute-  are  the 
secret  of  Olympia’s  sensational  feather-light  touch ! 

Just  one  of  the  many  advanced— and  ivorthivhile 
—typing  aids  that  make  the  precision-built  Olympia 
so  perfect  to  teach  with  ...  to  learn  on. 

A  breeze  to  operate,  students  find  that  an 
Olympia  makes  short  work  of  the  toughest  assign¬ 


ments  easier,  faster,  finer. 

Renowned  for  its  easy,  quiet,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance,  Olympia  cuts  maintenance  costs  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  schools,  from  coast 
to  coast,  are  selecting  Olympia.  Why  not  put  one  to 
the  test  yourself— before  you  decide  on  any  other 
typewriter ! 


Authorized  Sates  4  Service 

the  World  Over 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  FREE  COPY  OF 
ALAN  C.  LLOYD'S 

"The  Typing  Teacher 
As  A  Technician" 

...  an  informative  series 
of  articles  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  protection,  correc¬ 
tion  and  refinement  of 
basic  typing  skill.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


OLYMPIA  DIVISION 

Inter-Continental  Trading  Corp. 

90  West  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Alan  C.  Lloyd's  articles . . . 
"The  Typing  Teacher  As  A  Technician". . .  to  the 
address  below. 

Name _ 

Street  and  Number _ 

City  _ 


_Zone_ 


.State. 
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Professional 


Clerical  salary  survey 

.  .  .  conducted  by  the  National  Office  Management  Associ¬ 
ation  shows  that  the  average  weekly  salary  rate  for  cler¬ 
ical  employees  is  now  ^70,  an  increase  of  $6  over  that 
reported  in  the  1958  survey.  Other  interesting  results  of 
the  1959  survey;  The  40-hour  work  week  is  still  the  stand¬ 
ard  (68%  of  responding  companies) ,  but  12%  of  the  companies 
report  a  37)^-hour  week,  while  with  5%  a  35-hour  week  is 
standard.  Seven  holidays  a  year  are  granted  by  28%  of 
companies  answering,  31%  give  eight  or  more,  and  the  rest 
generally  give  six.  Less  than  8%  reported  unionization  of 
all  or  part  of  their  office  force.  The  areas  of  greatest 
unionization  of  office  employees  are  the  West  and  West- 
Central.  Other  areas  are  East,  East-Central,  and  South  in 
that  order.  The  ratio  of  total  workers  to  office  workers 
remains  near  3  to  1,  the  survey  shows. 

Gregg  Notehand 

...  is  the  name  of  a  new  short  writing  system  for  academic 
students  and  those  interested  in  a  shorthand  system  for 
general  use.  Written  by  Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Charles  E. 
Zoubek,  it  will  be  published  next  spring  by  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Gregg  Notehand  is  based 
on  the  Gregg  alphabet  and  includes  a  limited  number  of 
brief  forms,  a  single  phrasing  principle,  and  a  few  abbre¬ 
viating  principles. 

Certified  Professional  Secretaries 

.  .  .  now  number  1711.  The  new  total  was  reached  when  245 
secretaries  passed  the  recently-held  ninth  annual  CPS 
examination  given  by  the  Institute  for  Certifying  Secre¬ 
taries,  a  department  of  the  National  Secretaries  Associ¬ 
ation  (International),  The  new  total  includes  eight  Cana¬ 
dian  secretaries  and  one  from  Hawaii.  The  1959  test  was 
also  passed  by  one  man,  bringing  the  total  of  male  Certi¬ 
fied  Professional  Secretaries  to  four.  The  next  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  given  in  May,  1960.  The  application  deadline 
for  that  test  is  December  1,  1959. 

Hard-of-hearing 

.  .  .  teachers  can  now  receive  licenses  to  teach  in  the  New 
York  City  school  system,  if  hearing  aids  will  bring  their 
hearing  to  normal.  A  recent  decision  by  the  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers  puts  hearing  aids  in  the  same  category  as  glasses. 
Before  this  decision  applicants  for  original  appointment 
who  used  hearing  aids  could  not  receive  licenses,  no  matter 
how  qualified  they  otherwise  were. 


PEOPLE 


•  Wilma  Alice  Ernst  was  awarded 
an  Ed.D.  degree  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  She  is  cur¬ 
rently  chairman  of  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  department  at  Northwestern 
State  College,  Alva,  Okla.  Her  dis¬ 
sertation,  “An  Analysis  of  Accounting 
Systems  and  Practices  with  Implica¬ 
tions  for  Improvement  of  Instruction 
in  Accounting,”  was  written  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Gerald  Porter. 
Dr.  Ernst  is  a  member  of  various 
professional  organizations  and  has 
been  active  in  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

•  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  who  has  been 
supervisor  of  business  education  for 
the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  public  schools  has 
been  given  the  title  of  director  of 
business  education.  This  was  in  rec- 


Bernard  a.  Shilt 


ognition  of  the  growing  business  ed¬ 
ucation  program  in  that  city.  The 
business  education  curriculum  in  Buf¬ 
falo  now  enrolls  more  students  than 
any  other. 

•  C.  C.  Miller,  assistant  professor 
at  Florida  State  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  received  his  Ed.D.  degree  from 
that  institution.  His  dissertation,  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernest 
W.  Cason,  was  “Instructors  of  Non- 
Academic  Subjects  in  Publicly  Sup¬ 
ported  Junior  Colleges:  A  Study  of 
Certification  and  Employment  Prac- 
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tices  and  Proposals  for  Certification. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  BEA,  SBEA,  UBEA,  Pi  Omega 
Pi,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

•  Robert  J.  Ruegg  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Developmental 


EVERYONrS  DOING  IT! 


Yes,  everyone  is  talking  about  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  for  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  are 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed¬ 
ucation  equipment. 


1-3482  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat¬ 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Writ*  for  fra*  30  day 
no  obligation  trial 
basis  and  quantity 

rrico  list  of  complato 
ino. 


2006-A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in¬ 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat¬ 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 


P-1321  chair  -  -  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  posture  of  the  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,'  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


Robekt  J,  Ruegg 

Laboratories  of  Huntington,  N.Y.  He 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  business 
education  division  of  Underwood 
Coip. 

•  Joseph  Gruber,  director  of  bus¬ 
iness  education  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  was  awarded  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Sci¬ 
ence  by  Pace  College  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  service  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  business  community. 


t  “LIFT-LOK” 

1 1  w  Posture  Chairs  And 
} —  Stools  Bjr 

ipl^tely  adiMfttobU  choirt 
fight  odjuttmgnt.  Writtfer 
of  compioto  lino. 


UP  Goes 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


In  Answer  to 


•  Clinton  A.  Reed  has  retired  as 
chief  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  honored  by  over  300 
members  of  the  Business  Teachers 
Association  of  New  York  State  at  a 
dinner  held  for  him.  The  Association 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Reed  for  “his 
outstanding  leadership  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years.” 


Let  our  Silent-Salesman-Sam- 
ple  MAGAFILE  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 

it  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . . . 

THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

t.  0.  Ivi  3)11,  Si,  Lwiif  S,  MiiMvri 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 


•  Rees  Edgar  Tulloss  died  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  at  seventy-seven, 
]3octor  Tulloss  was  president  emeritus 
of  Wittenberg  College  and  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  advancing  the  cause  of  touch 
typing  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
books  on  touch  typing  and  operated 
a  business  school  from  1901  to  1917. 
He  served  as  president  of  Wittenberg 
College  from  1920  to  1949. 

•  Rose  L.  Fritz,  first  world  cham¬ 
pion  professional  speed  typist,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  she  held 
the  world’s  championship  silver  cup 
in  the  60-minute  international  compe¬ 
tition  for  several  years.  Miss  Fritz  was 
the  co-author  of  a  touch  typing  sys- 


J  Rvlieves  eye  strain,  tension;  promotts  accuracy, 
spead 

/  X  11"  X  1"  sizt:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

y  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 
y  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

y  Attractive  colors  (green,  bronze,  ivory,  metallic 

?ray,  yellow) 

moeth  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrene  plastic 

PRICIS 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  . .  $2.00  ooch 

1 2-48  Copybook  Holders  . . . ; .  1 .75  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  .  i  .60  each 

97  and  more  .  1.50  each 

Rricos  F.O.B.  San  Diego,  Californio 
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tern  and  headed  her  own  business 
school  in  New  York  City  in  the  1920’s. 


•  Edward  James  Coyle,  assistant 
professor  at  East  Central  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ada,  Oklahoma,  was  recently 
granted  an  Ed.D.  degree  by  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
The  title  of  his  dissertation  was  “A 
Program  for  Accreditation  of  Private 
Business  Schools  in  Oklahoma.”  Doc¬ 
tor  Coyle  has  taught  in  three  Col¬ 
leges  in  Oklahoma,  is  a  C.P.A.,  and 
a  member  of  various  professional 
organizations. 

•  Melvin  Lloyd  Edwards  received 
his  Ed.D.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  He  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  His  dissertation,  “The  Effect 
of  Automation  on  Accounting  Jobs,” 
was  written  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Gerald  A.  Porter. 

Doctor  Edwards  has  taught  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  in  high  school  and 
colleges  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He 
is  active  in  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  is  a 
member  of  various  business  education 
associations. 


YOU’LL  WORK 
FASTER  IMBi  I 

AND  BETTERS 
WITH  THE 

GREGG  BALL  PEllciL 


•  The  Ohio  Business  Teachers 
association  elected  John  F.  Kuechen- 
meister.  Western  Hills  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  president.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Mildred  C.  Siefert, 
Cuyahoga  Heights  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  vice-president;  and  Ruth  Cath- 
cart,  Lima  High  School,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


•  The  Idaho  Business  Education 
Association  elected  the’  following  offi¬ 
cers  at  its  eleventh  annual  meeting: 
Robert  E.  Rose,  Boise  ^Junior  College, 
president;  Cal  Messinger,  Lewiston 
High  School,  vice-president;  Laura 
Bombina,  Coeur  d’Alene  High  School, 
treasurer;  and  Barbara  Dargatz, 
Borah  High  School,  secretary. 

•  The  Ohio  Business  Schools 
Association  has  re-elected  Charles  E. 
Spitler,  Ohio  Institute  of  Business, 
Wooster,  president.  Also  re-elected 
were  Dr.  Olive  Parmenter,  Tiffin  Uni¬ 
versity,  vice-president;  J.  V.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Steubenville  Business  College, 
secretary;  and  Ruth  Davis,  Davis 
Business  College,  Toledo,  treasurer. 

•  New  Jersey  Business  Education 
officers  for  1959-60  are:  Walter  A. 
Brower,  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
president;  Lillian  K.  Chance,  Ran- 
cocas  Valley  Regional  High  School, 
Mount  Holly,  first  vice-president; 


The  Velvet  Super  Fine  ball  point  writes  smoothly, 
evenly  with  a  crisp,  fine  line  •  no  point  to  break, 
wear  down  or  sharpen  •  always  ready  to  write, 
nothing  to  press,  click  or  turn  •  extra-large  ink 
supply  can  fill  stacks  of  memo  pads  •  writes  dry 
with  banker-approved  ink  •  can’t  smear,  transfer 
or  fade  •  styled  in  rich  blue  and  white  •  special 
cap  protects  point 
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Florence  G.  Adamo,  Vineland  High 
School,  second  vice-president;  An¬ 
thony  Jannone,  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  secretary;  and  A. 
Margaret  Morrison,  Union  High 
School,  treasurer. 

•  The  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1959-60; 
Mary  Honcharik,  Ithaca  High  School, 
president;  Raymond  L.  Clippinger, 
Rochester  Board  of  Education,  vice- 
president;  Francis  J.  Schneid,  Central 
City  Business  histitute,  Syracuse, 
recording  secretary;  Eve  F'irra,  Ithaca 
High  School,  corresponding  secretary; 
and  Wayne  W.  Pickett,  Oneida  High 
Sc'IjooI,  treasurer. 

•  The  Connecticut  Business  Edu¬ 
cators’  Ass(K.'iation  has  elected  Charles 
E.  Seney,  Putnam  High  School, 
president.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  f'rederic  W.  Rossomando, 
Wilbur  Cross  High  School,  New 
Haven,  vice-president;  Viola  S.  Fe- 
dorczyk,  E.O.  Smith  High  School, 
Storrs,  secretary;  and  Josephine  E. 
Cribbins,  Amity  Regional  High 
School,  Woodbridge,  treasurer. 

•  New  offic'ers  of  the  (Chicago  Area 
Business  Educators  Association  are 
Eileen  Schutte,  Elmwood  Park  Com¬ 


munity  High  School,  president;  Stan¬ 
ley  Rhodes,  Highland  Park  High 
School,  vice-president;  Jo  Ann  Geske 
Morton  West  High  School,  Berwyn, 
secretary;  and  William  Mitchell, 
Arlington  Heights  High  School, 
treasurer. 


SCHOOLS 


•  HeflFley  &  Browne  Secretarial 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  held  a 
free  two-week  exhibit  called  ‘“Century 
of  the  Typewriter.”  On  display  was 
a  14-karat  gold-trimmed  typewriter 
as  well  as  the  first  commercial  type¬ 
writer,  dating  from  1873.  The  exhibit 
was  visited  by  businessmen  and  the 
general  public. 

•  Bliss  College,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  named  John  W.  Griffin  president. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Stephen  T.  Mc- 
Fadyen.  Gerald  Wickham,  secretary- 
treasurer  was  named  chairman  of  the 
lH)ard. 


GENCRAL 


•  The  annual  scholarship  granted 
by  the  Transcription  Supervisors’ 
Association  of  New  York  to  a  high 
school  graduate  for  further  study  in 
the  field  of  business  was  won  by 


Mary  Jane  Weadock  of  Cathedral 
High  School,  New  York.  She  plans 
to  continue  her  studies  at  St.  John’s 
University. 

•  New  York  University,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  has  set  up  a  Center 
for  Instructional  Television.  The 
center’s  program  is  “designed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  disseminate  the  most 
effective  techniques  for  televised 
teaching  in  the  nation’s  schools.”  It 
will  include  teacher-training,  appren¬ 
ticeships,  institutes  and  in-service 
workshojjs,  consulting  services,  and 
research. 

•  The  Office  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  has  again  awarded  ten  scholar¬ 
ships  to  New  York  City  high  school 
seniors  to  further  their  studies  in  the 
field  of  business  or  business  teaching. 
Nine  girls  and  one  boy  were  awarded 
$500  each  towards  their  college  ex¬ 
penses. 

•  “Leading  A  Business  Education 
Meeting,”  a  valuable  15-page  mim¬ 
eographed  guide,  has  been  c('m- 
piled  by  a  group  of  Michigan  busi¬ 
ness  educators  and  organizations.  It 
covers  such  topics  as  the  duties  of  a 
chairman,  planning  and  implementing 
of  an  effective  program,  conduct  of 
meetings,  and  evaluation  and  follow¬ 
up  of  meetings. 

It  is  available  from  Frank  W.  Lan- 
ham,  3000  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  for 
a  handling  fee  of  15  esnU. 

•  A  contest  to  pick  the  best  stu¬ 
dent  typist  in  New  York  City  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Business  Show  in  October.  The  con¬ 
test  will  be  sponsored  by  ihe  Alpha 
chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  will 
be  open  to  all  public  and  parochial 
secondary  school  students  in  the 
city.  As  of  now,  the  typewriters  to 
be  used  in  the  contest  will  all  be  of 
foreign  manufacture. 

•  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  issued  a  new 
student  tour  booklet.  Several  special 
tours  through  Kodak  are  listed,  in¬ 
cluding  ones  through  business  de¬ 
partments  such  as  payroll,  accoiint- 
ing,  stenographic,  and  through  exe¬ 
cutive  offices. 

•  A  course  in  automation  account¬ 
ing  is  available  on  a  franchise  basis 
from  Automation  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.  The  course,  according  to 
Dr.  Vernon  D.  Patterson,  president, 
is  not  intended  to  teach  machine  op¬ 
eration.  The  goal  is  to  give  students 
a  working  knowledge  of  punched 
card  techniques  and  how  to  apply 
automation  equipment. 
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PLUS  calculating  machines  are  designed  to  meet  today’s  need  for  simpler, 
more  accelerated  calculator  instruction  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  machines 
he  will  meet  in  business  life. 

Modern— costing  less  to  own  and  operate ...  compact  and  light. ..manual  or 
electric... built  for  years  of  hard  usage  with  minimal  maintenance.  PLUS  is 
hailed  by  educators  all  over  the  country  as  the  training  machine  for  every  type 
and  combination  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

PLUS  is  the  MODERN  machine  for  MODERN  teaching. 
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the  FREE  PLUS  "Operating  Instruction  Manual." 

PLUS  Computing  Machines  Division— Education  Dept. 
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Prepare  Your  Students  for  Today  Office 

. . .  with  SoundScriber^s  Modern  Machine-Transcription  Course 


You  want  your  students  to  have  the 
best  preparation  possible  to  secure 
that  key  job  in  today’s  modern  office 
and  to  advance  as  new  opportunities 
arise.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no 
better  testimonial  to  the  job  you 
are  doing  than  the  success  of  your 
students. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  to¬ 
day’s  well-grounded  secretarial  stu¬ 
dent  needs  training  in  machine 
transcription  as  well  as  in  shorthand. 
The  Educat!  nal  Departir.v;nt  of  The 
SoundScriber  Corporation  offers 
their  course  in  Modern  Machine 
Transcription  to  you  ...  a  fully- 
planned  and  fully-developed  course 
which  has  proven  its  unquestionable 
superiority  in  educational  situations 
such  as  yours. 

SoundScriber’s  Machine  -  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Course  assures  your  students’ 
acceptance  in  the  office  with  even 
the  highest  requirements.  This  flex¬ 
ible,  low-cost  program  incorporates 
all  the  elements  you’ll  need  for  a 
complete  educational  job. 


SoundScriber's  School  Subscription  Plan 


Your  students  are  projected  into  a  real  office  situation,  using  the 
company’s  letterheads,  tools,  names  and  terms  they  will  actually  be 
using  on  the  job.  Lessons  gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  and  include 
practice  in  all  the  skills  today’s  secretary  must  master. 

Included  in  the  Plan 

*1.  Latest  model  SoundScriber  Transcribing  Machine 

2.  Special  training  discs  with  storage  box 

3.  Student’s  textbook 

4.  Student’s  workbook 

5.  Instructor’s  manual 

6.  Certificate  of  proficiency 

PLUS  —  additional  teaching  aids  and  bi-monthly  Educational  News 
Letters  covering  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  Business 
Education. 

*3.  Low-Cost  Plans 

Plan  A  —  Rental  Plan 

Plan  B  —  Rental  with  option  to  purchase 

Plan  C  —  Special  Purchase  Plan 


S  O  U  N 


C  R  1  B  E  R 


The  SoundScriber  Corporation  F.-9 

6  Middletown  Avenue 
North  Haven,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  information  on  SoundScriber’s  Modern 
Machine-Transcription  Course 
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alM)iit  19  pounds.  The  new  machine 
has  a  standard  88-character  electric 
keylx)ard  with  automatic  repeat  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  hyphen  and  underline 
key  (combined)  and  the  space  bar. 


Small  Spirit  Duplicator 

The  Faymus  Model  D1  spirit  dup¬ 
licator  is  a  new  small  size  machine 
that  produces  work  just  like  that  of 
the  larger  models,  according  to  the 
makers.  Bankers  &  Mercha\its,  Inc.  It 


Tape  Dictating  Machine 

A  new  model  of  the  Stenomaster 
dictating/transcribing  machine  has 


no  motor  and  does  not  have  to  be 
turned  on  or  off.  Power  supply  comes 
from  a  solenoid.  A  heavy-duty  model, 
the  S-54-H  is  especially  designed  for 
stapling  IBM  cards,  banking  forms, 
etc.  For  further  information  write  to 
the  Staplex  Caimpany,  777  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Dept.  H-65,  Brooklyn  32,  N.Y. 


Adding  Machine  Line 

V'ictor  Adding  .Machine  Co.  has  an- 
nounc'ed  a  new'  medium-priced  line 
of  adding  machines.  The  Imperial 
has  electrified  total  and  subtotal 
keys,  automatic  subtraction,  repeat 
key,  non-add  key,  and  automatic 
credit  balance.  Electric,  hand-oper¬ 
ated,  lO-key  and  full  keyboard  mod¬ 
els  are  available. 


High-Speed  Adding  Machine 

Olivetti  has  announced  its  Multi- 
summa  22,  a  new  high-speed  adding 


has  a  light-alloy  stainless  printing 
drum,  a  moistening  device  with  cast- 
metal  felt  holders,  a  large  slanting 
paper  feed  tray,  adjustable  receiving 
tray,  equated  metal  side  covers,  and 
elastic  printing  pressure.  The  price 
is  $79.95,  plus  tax.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  w'rite  to  the  eompany  at 
3229  N.  Sheffield  Avenue,  Chicago 
13,  Ill. 


machine  that  gives  credit  balances 
and  also  multiplies  automatically. 
Factors  and  results  of  all  operations 


are  printed  on  tape.  The  machine 
operates  at  220  cycles  a  minute  and 
provides  a  thirteen-digit  total. 


•  Columbia  Ribbon  &  Carbon  has 
introduced  a  new  typewriter  ribbon 
that  approximates  the  sharp  image  of 
a  earbon  ribbon.  Made  of  synthetic 
fibers,  the  Commander  ribbon  is  said 
to  last  four  times  as  long  as  con¬ 
ventional  cotton  ribbons. 


•  A  hand  cleaner  that  removes  car¬ 
bon  smudge,  duplicating  and  print¬ 
ing  inks  without  water  is  made  by 
Royal  McBee  Corp.  Called  Creamee, 
it  contains  lanolin  and  silicone. 
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Medium-Size  Electric  Typewriter 

Smith-Corona  M archant  Inc.  has 
introduced  a  new  electric  typewriter 
which  is  said  to  Ik*  one-half  the 
weight  and  one-half  the  CDSt  of  most 
electric  office  typewriters.  The  Elec- 
tra  12  has  a  full-size  keylward  and 
“practically  all  the  standard  electric 
office  typewriter  features,”  according 
to  the  company. 

It  is  priced  at  $179.50  and  weighs 


been  announced  by  GBC  America 
Corp.,  New  York.  The  new  machine 
provides  up  to  three  hours  of  dic¬ 
tating  time  on  two  tracks  of  a  single 
3Vi-inch  tape  reel.  The  microphone 
includes  all  controls.  Other  features 
include  a  built-in  loudspeaker,  re¬ 
cording  level  indicator,  time  indi¬ 
cator,  automatic  erase,  as  well  as 
dual  speed,  foot  and  typewriter  con¬ 
trols.  Further  information  may  l)e  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  company  at  89 
Franklin  Street,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


Electric  Stapler 

Staplex  Company  has  announced  a 
new  automatic  electric  stapler,  the 
S-54.  It  is  described  as  an  all-purpose 
stapler  w-ith  no  hand  or  foot  controls 
needed  for  operation.  The  S-54  has 
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M  M  A  harder  it  is  to  get  adequate  typewriter 
y|  ^  K  I  ^  appropriations,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
V  invest  them  in  Royals. 

Because  Royal’s  rugged  construction  means  lower  total  cost 
•  less-  outlay  per  year  for  maintenance  •  no  need  for  “stand 
by”  machines  and  •  higher  resale  value  (used  Royals  bring 
24%  more  than  comparable  models  of  other  makes).  Exclusive 
Royal  features  such  as  “Magic®  Margin”  and  “Twin-Pak® 
Ribbon”  make  typing  easier  to  teach  .  .  .  easier  to  learn. 


^  deacon’s  “wonderful 

AV  one-hoss  shay?”  It  lasted 
“a  hundred  years  to  the  day” 
then  fell  apart  all  at  once. 

Unless  you  have  a  planned  typewriter  replacement 
program,  you  might  get  into  the  same  fix  as  the 
deacon  sooner  than  you  think. 

With  a  planned  replacement  program,  you  •  save 
on  maintenance  •  get  trade-in  allowances  instead 
of  salvage  prices  and  •  avoid  having  to  replace  a 
large  number  of  typewriters  in  any  single  fiscal  year. 

Your  nearby  Royal  Representative  will  be  glad  to 
help  check  over  or  set  up  your  replacement  program. 


Analyze  typewriter  values  yourself!  It's  easy.  Ask  your 
Royal  Representative  for  free  Value  Analysis  form. 


.standard 

Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation, 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


Punched  paper  tape 
is  created  automati¬ 
cally  as  a  by-product 
of  posting  student  ac¬ 
counts. 


*TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  •.  FAT.  OFF. 

e/fsttonal 

MCCOUMTINC  MACMIMtS 
AODIIte  MACHIMtS  •  CASH  HtStSTtHS 
^  HCi  HA^tH  (Ho  CAHBOH  KcQUIKSO) 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Scronfon,  Pa. 

Division  of  International  Textbook  Company 


“I.(\S.  is  built  on  the  (oncept  of 
individual,  p<‘rsonal  attention  to  the 
studt-nt  —  the  kind  of  attention  that 
k(H*ps  us  ‘by  his  side’  every  step  of 
the  way  through  his  training  with  us. 

“This  demands  the  best  of  student 
s<‘rviee  in  all  phases  of  our  opera¬ 
tion.  It’s  particularly  true  in  our 
Student  Acc-ounts  Division,  where 
posting  more  than  75,0(K)  active  ac¬ 
counts,  plus  our  ntHKl  for  timely 
sUitistical  reports,  demands  a  highly 
(‘flicient  system. 

“Our  five  National  ('lass  32  Ma¬ 


chines  and  National  Punchtni  Paper 
Tape  RtK'orders  return  150%  an¬ 
nually  on  our  investment.  As  an 
integral  part  of  our  acc'ounting  de¬ 
partment,  these  machines  provide  a 
uniform  flow  of  data  on  punched 
paper  tapes  which  have  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  our  acc'ounting  procedures.” 


Infernational  Correspondence  Schools 


THE  miom  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHYy  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  75  VEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


e/fSUonalO.  with  Tape  Recorders  return 
150%  annually  on  our  investment.” 


World's  largest  home  study  school, 
famous  since  1891  as  "Alma  AAater"  to  distinguished 
graduates  in  all  walks  of  life— more  than  6,750,000 
students  today  — i.C.S.  has  also  achieved  prominence  in 
the  field  of  employee  training.  Throughout  the  United 
States  artd  Canada,  5,977  top  firms  are  presently  troining 
employees  through  I.C.S.  job-related  instruction. 
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